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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 


Ir would be an easy matter to show that never before, at any | 
one time, were so many persons as now—literal millions— 
giving their earnest attention to the words and deeds of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of Man and the Son of God. ‘He must 
increase,” said John the Baptist of him. Jesus has become more 
and more the guide, the inspiration, the savior of men. Multiply 
literature as we may, the gospels are not superseded. The story 
they tell is as significant as when first written. After all the his- 
torical investigations have been made, and the ascertained results 
have been accepted, Jesus stands forth unique and preéminent, 
essentially as before. The light which he cast into a gloomy 
world, the meaning which he gave to life, the ideal of humanity | 
which he established, the love, hope, and service which he 
inspired-——these things do not pass away with the years; on the 
contrary, they take hold of men with greater and still greater 
strength. 

The passing century has been arduously engaged in the his- 
torical study of the New Testament facts and literature. The 
history of long ago has been revivified, our understanding of first- 
century events has been in some respects corrected, and it is | 
quite within the facts to say that Jesus stands before men today | 
as a historical character more certainly and more clearly than 
in any previous century except his own. We are thankful for | 
this assurance that Jesus was real; if some can waive the ques- 

tion of Jesus’ historicity, the majority can rest only in a certainty | 
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that Jesus lived among men, that he walked and taught, that he 
served and suffered, that he lived and died for men. 

The world needs to know Jesus; and to know him — really 
to know him — is to follow him. This is the testimony of the 
ages. All the exaltation of Jesus, all the aspiration toward 
Jesus, which have been bestowed by the succeeding generations 
of Christians, have been true estimations of his worth to these 
hungry, struggling souls in their search for that which is true 
and permanent, which can give comfort and peace. And our 
problem is the same as theirs ; we need Jesus as they needed him. 
We need the forgiveness which he promises, the trust which he 
inspires, the view of existence which he had, the manner of life 
which he lived, the love and service to God and our fellow-men 
which he taught and exemplified. 

A true historical study of the life of Christ revives within us 
this devotion to him, this determination to realize within our- 
selves his ideal. We must not lose our perspective, our vision 
of the supreme Christ, when we enter into the detailed study of 
his life. We must not allow our practical religious interest to be 


stifled by our historical scholastic interest, when we undertake to 
ascertain more exactly the events of Christ’s life and the features 
of his work. Some men make this mistake. But it should not 


be so with us, for we have seen Jesus in his wisdom, power, and 
glory, and we cannot forget him. We desire to know Christ as 
he was, to learn by historical study the actual Christ of the first 
century. If the ideal Christ which has grown up in our minds 
needs to be corrected by the gospel picture of the historical 
Christ, we have not lost him — rather we have found him. 

And when we have found the true Christ, our duty is the 
same as it was before, to adore and to follow him. Some people 
in these days look with disfavor upon warmth of religious feel- 
ing. These persons are not wise counselors. Let us be fervent 
with love toward God and one another; let us be active and 
untiring in service tohumanity. This is the real knowledge, the 
genuine imitation, of Christ. 


We express our thanks to those who, responding to our 
request last month, have sent us comments and criticisms upon 
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the ‘Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ.” All of these 
suggestions are receiving careful consideration. We should be 
glad to hear from others also about the Studies, in what respects 
they are good, and how they may be improved. 


We feel some confidence that the new method adopted in the 
present volume for noticing current book and periodical litera- 
ture will meet with general approval. Six months ago we 
inquired what the wishes of our readers were for this depart- 
ment. There were many replies. A few desired us to continue 
the extensive quarterly bibliography which we have been sup- 
plying for the past two years. But the great majority preferred 
a simpler list given monthly. So we return to the earlier method 
of the BrsticaL Wor LD, and give a select list of books and 
articles chosen for their value to the general body of Bible stu- 
dents, omitting material which belongs to the scholastic field, 
and including only a few publications in foreign languages. 

We believe that the interest and usefulness of this monthly 
list of current literature will be much increased by the system of 
annotations which is introduced. The number of books and 
periodicals multiplies so rapidly in these days that one cannot 
own, or even read, them all, yet neither can one afford to be 
ignorant of them. It needs some method by which one can 
extract the essence of these publications quickly and cheaply. 
Something can be done in this direction by these brief characteri- 
zations and epitomes of interesting books and articles. Books 
of special value will continue to receive full reviews ; other 
books will be noticed with or without annotation, as merit sug- 
gests and space permits. Articles of special value will be anno- 
tated by a brief summary of the discussion and conclusion, as 
far as space limits allow. Concise criticism will not be absent 
from the annotations. 

The more extensive bibliography, which some will still desire, 
is to be continued in the American Journal of Theology, so that 
none of our readers need be disappointed in the new arrange- 
ment. 

Epirors. 
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PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN E. MCFADYEN, 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 


THERE are brilliant scholars and great teachers at Oxford ; 
and yet, a year or two ago, it used to be nothing uncommon for 
an Oxford student of theology to express a certain wistful envy 
at the theological opportunities enjoyed by the men of the Glas- 
gow Free Church College. The staff of the college was unusually 
strong. One professor at least was known and loved wherever 
the English language is spoken ; even on the continent of Europe 
and in a foreign dress his words found a gracious welcome. 
Others had won a reputation and wielded an influence far beyond 
the circles of their own church and country. In the college 
there was everything calculated to stimulate the enthusiasm, 
train the intellect, and inspire the imagination of young men 
studying for the ministry of the church of Christ. Of the genial 
and venerable Principal Douglas, who was professor of Hebrew 
from the foundation of the college in 1857 to the appointment 
of Professor Smith, and who linked the present life of the college 
with the past —as a student he was contemporary with Principal 
Caird—the younger generation of students saw but little, except 
at the opening and close of the college sessions, though he 
was known to all by repute as an accurate Hebrew scholar, and 
as one who had in various ways laid the college under many 
obligations. Then there was Professor Lindsay, who com- 
bined a profound acquaintance with philosophy and an unusu- 
ally intimate: knowledge of medieval life and theology with 
the keenest interest in the practical, and especially the mission- 
ary, affairs of the modern church. And there was Professor 
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Candlish, of whom it has been said that he could have conducted 
any chair in the faculty; a sensitive, retiring scholar, whose 
massive learning was a continual astonishment to those who 
stood on more intimate terms with him. His successor, Profes- 
sor Denney, would be a strong man in any church. With his fine 
scholarship, his large philo- 

sophic mind, his noble 

enthusiasms, his sane and 

a reasoned orthodoxy, he in 

many ways admirably 

supplemented the teaching 

of Professor Bruce, whose 

pupil he had been. Then 

there was Professor Drum- 


mond, that marvelous, gen- 
tle, beautiful soul, whom to 
know was to love; a living 
argument for the compati- 
bility of the scientific and 
the religious spirit. His 


very presence was an inspi- 
ration. And there was 
Professor G. A. Smith, to whom the preachers of two continents 
are indebted, and whose books admittedly rank as English 
classics. With his versatility and varied learning, his extraor- 
dinary acquaintance with literature, and his power to bend it to 
the illustration of prophecy; with his fascinating style, his bril- 
liant imagination, his magnetism as a preacher and as a man, he 
touched all his work with a romance and a poetry which are as 
welcome as they are rare among professional theologians. 

No wonder Oxford was envious. One of those whose books 
had been a discipline and an inspiration, and whose voice her 
sons would fain have oftener heard, was Professor Bruce, who on 
August 7 last passed from his abundant earthly labors, and 
who left the church of Christ throughout the world the poorer 
for his passing. For, in spite of his great services, not only to 
theology, but to Christianity, he left certain cherished plans 
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unfulfilled. His energy was tireless as his brain was fertile, and 
he had not yet said his last word on the New Testament, though 
all his work was stamped with such consistency that there can 
be little doubt as to the line which the unsaid words would have 
taken. 

It is much to be ushered into the world of liberty and joy 
which Professor Bruce opened for so many whose spirits were 
worn with the agnosticism or the dogmatism of the age. But 
his brave and welcome message has a deeper meaning for those 
who have looked upon that rugged face and into those searching 
eyes, which could yet be so kindly, and who have heard that 
voice, with its homely Scottish accent, and the deep ring behind 
it of a great conviction, which often rose and warmed to passion. 
For Professor Bruce could not be dull. All that he said was 
instinct with life and tremulous with the pulse of personal 
experience. He felt; he 
knew; and he spoke as 
one who felt and knew. 
He cared nothing for the 
graces, and less than 
nothing for the tricks, of 
public speaking ; and it was 
all the more impressive 
when he would lift his eyes 
from the manuscript of his 
lecture and raise his right 
hand, when about to utter 
some incisive, passionate 
word against sham in 
religion, or to flash a 
piercing light upon some 
gospel text. ‘“ How hardly 
shall they that dave riches enter into the kingdom of God!”’ 
‘That must be the true reading,” he would say, “they that have, 
not they that évustin; for for them the kingdom of God is not 
hard, but impossible.” There was a fine congruity between the 
man and his work: externals were nothing to him. In style 
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as an author and in manner as a man his aim was to be forceful 
rather than elegant. His thought is great and massive; he 
leaves it to others to chisel it into shapes of beauty. 

His early doubts and struggles peculiarly fitted him for the 
unique apologetic work he was to do for his generation. The 
religion which he learned 
in his Perthshire home, 
and which was quickened 
by the noble struggle that 
resulted in the Disruption 
and in the founding of the 
Free Church of Scotland, 
expressed itself in the 
resolution to study for the 
ministry of that church. 
But his strong mind soon 
began to stir and question ; 
his was a mind to demand 
a reason for the faith it was 
to embrace, and Strauss’ 
LebenJesu seemed to shake 
the pillars of his religion 
to their foundation. It was 
a sorrowful time for him, as those who might have helped him 
were, by the circumstances of the time, better disciplined in 
ecclesiastical affairs than in speculation. So almost single- 
handed he had to cut his way out of the thicket inch by 
inch. The discipline was hard, but invaluable. It was this 
critical experience that taught him to realize so vividly the 
doubts raised by legitimate speculation, and to state so fairly the 
case of his opponent. For he had almost stood upon his oppo- 
nent’s ground—almost, but not altogether. For, while he had an 
extraordinary power of intellectual sympathy, he had no moral 
affinities except for that which was morally true; hence his 
horror of pantheism. That determined the limit of his influence. 
He did not profess to help men who had no ethical interests to 
an understanding of Christianity. He wrote for the man whose 
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mind was darkened, but whose heart was pure. Doubt as such 
was to him pathetic; but earnest, honest doubt was sure to 
count upon his tenderest consideration. He neither hoped nor 
attempted to convince those who refused to bring to the investi- 
gation the moral qualities without which no religion, least of all 
Christianity, can be appreciated or even understood. Those who 
denied the faith because it suited them to deny it would, he 
held, be more likely to be convinced by experience than by 
argument, and he devoted his great apologetic powers to those 
whose faith had been shaken by biblical criticism, philosophy, 
or science. 

Wooden apologetic had alienated more than it had helped; 
and keenly “sensible of the wrong that has been done the 
divine word by its professional expounders,” he set himself to 
show the ‘‘sweet reasonableness” of Christianity, z. e., the Christi- 
anity of Christ—a_ reason- 
ableness so cogent, he be- 
lieved, as to attract, if not 
convince, any fair mind the 
moment it was adequately 


presented. The force of his 
apologetic depends upon two 
considerations. He was abso- 


lutely fair to any system of 
truth, whether ancient reli- 
gion or modern philosophy, 
which it devolved on him to 
criticise; he never scored 
points unworthily. And 
again, he defended the faith 
he loved in the language of 
his own age—one might even 
say, in the language of the common people. For he is never 
recondite. The cultured skeptic will find in him a foeman 
worthy of his steel; but the plain man may follow him, for he 
has an instinctive abhorrence of the language of the schools. 
He made it his business to master at first hand the leading 
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phases of contemporary thought as well as of pagan religion; 
and with a penetration which was partly a gift and partly the 
result of his studies in the gospels, he saw unerringly where a 
system was weak and where it was strong— how much could be 
safely conceded to an opposing religion or philosophy, and 
where the line must be 
firmly drawn. Some of 
his friends thought that 
his concessions were too 
generous and left those 
whom he convinced with 
nothing but beggarly rudi- 
ments. Beggarly they cer- 
tainly were not. If his 
creed was short, it was 
great; and whatever it 
omitted, it comprised “the 
things most important to 
be known and worthy to 
be believed.’” And those 
things, he held, were cer- 
tainties— proved by satis- 
factory historical evidence 
to be certainties. The strength of Professor Bruce’s apologetic 
is that it is not an apologetic of speculation, but of fact. Specu- 
lation had too often obscured the faith it had sought to interpret. 
What Dr. Bruce did was to let the great gospel facts shine in 
their own light. In this way they apologized for themselves ; 
or, rather, they needed no apology. ‘What Jesus says about 
God and man and their relations needs no elaborate system 
of evidences to commend it.” To Dr. Bruce the Christian 
verities were verities; they had nothing to fear but mis- 
understanding. Though firmly holding that there was a 
Christian view of the world, it was not so much for the view 
as for the facts that he cared. Characteristically; for his 
genius was historical and interpretative rather than specu- 
lative. 
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Taking his stand, then, on the indisputable facts of Christ's 
life and their necessary implications, he fearlessly faced — indeed, 
in most cases welcomed—the conclusions and hypotheses of 
criticism and science. Evolution, if conclusively proved, would 
not by one jot or tittle weaken his defense; no more would the 
most radical results of Old Testament criticism. Indeed, there 
is nowhere within the same compass so trenchant and convincing 
an exposition of the nature and development of Old Testament 
religion as in the section devoted to the ‘‘ Historical Preparation 
for Christianity,” in his Apologetics. Both in Scripture and in 
nature Professor Bruce would only have. seen striking illustra- 
tions of the great principle of gradual growth, for which, in so 
many different connections, he contends. ‘The two evolutions 
should be faced with the same spirit of fearless trust.’’ Every 
defense of the faith was, 
he felt, insecure which had 
to assume the impossibility 
of principles the applica- 
tion of which made history 
and nature so luminous. Dr. 
Bruce never made the mis- 
take of denying to workers 
in other fields the rights 
which he claimed in his 
own. He had too much 
confidence in the great facts 
on which he laid supreme 
emphasis, and too just a 
view of the unity of truth 
and of the legitimacy of 
all earnest search after it, 
to suppose that Christianity 
was incompatible with a hypothesis which might, in the end, 
prove true. 

He had an extraordinary genius for making apologetic capi- 
tal out of difficulties. It might be the double dealing of Jacob; 
it might be the quotation of prophecy by St. Matthew, or the 
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omission of an incident or phrase by St. Luke: all was laid 
under contribution. While the older harmonistic—for which 
Dr. Bruce had no respect—racked its brains to account for dis- 
crepancies and ended by convincing nobody but those who 
were responsible for it, Dr. Bruce welcomed discrepancies as 
independent, because divergent, testimony, and used them to 
illustrate either the essential historicity of the incident in ques- 
tion, or the literary methods or religious interests of the evan- 
gelists. 

Professor Bruce’s intellect was piercing, as it was massive. 
It went down with almost relentless thoroughness to the roots 
of every question it handled. But for him the roots were never 
in metaphysics; or if they were, then we must say that he did 
not care to go so far. He used to confess, half modestly, 
half humorously, when any of his students treated the class 
to an erudite discussion of Hegel, that his own criticism might 
not be very trenchant, as he had not given so much time to that 
great philosopher as perhaps he deserved. He had little inclina- 
tion for metaphysics, though his Humiliation of Christ, which 
subtly threads the labyrinths of the kenotic theories, suggests 
that he might have been as great in speculation as in apologetic, 
had he cared to be. But he cared not. In him speculative, 
interests were swallowed up by a consuming passion for the ethi- 
cal in religion. It is significant that so venerable an argument 
as the cosmological is dismissed by him in half a page. Many 
of the difficulties of Christianity he answered by simply waiving 
the metaphysical aspect of them and emphasizing the ethical. 
The self-humiliation of Christ, ¢. g., interested him not so much 
because of its metaphysical mystery as because of its power to 
captivate the moral imagination and affections; and from this 
point of view the divinity of Jesus became a doctrine worthy of 
all acceptation. So with the perfection of Jesus. It was through 
his comradeship in human suffering and temptation that he was 
perfected. So with miracle. Miracle became credible—under 
certain conditions even necessary; but only as an exhibition of 
character, only as embodying, not simply attesting, a reve- 
lation. So with prophecy. Prophecy was not prediction, but the 
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preaching of the divine righteousness and love. Thus it was not so 
much the mystery as the moral depth and beauty of Christianity 
that attracted Dr. Bruce. The Christianity he defended, like all 
the work he did, was instinct with character; in it there was no 
room for anything mechanical. Prophecy that was magically 
predictive, miracle that was not integral to revelation, were as 
abhorrent to him as deism. So he gave us back our Bible with 
miracle credible and prophecy intelligible, and all transfigured 
by the kindly light of God’s increasing purpose of redemption, 
which shone in its fulness in Jesus Christ. 

Now, Professor Bruce found the inspiration of his apologetic 
in Christ; not so much in the Bible as in Christ. With him the 
study of the gospels was nothing less than a passion. It was the 
purpose of his life to learn of Christ and to lead others to him ; 
it was this that made him at once an exegete and an apologete, 
and in both departments a master. For him Christianity was 
Christ, and Christ was in the gospels as he was nowhere else. 
True, the Old Testament pointed to Christ, both by its speech 
and by its silences; and the epistles—that to the Hebrews 
more perhaps to Dr. Bruce than those of St. Paul — expressed 
the new spirit which came with Christ. But “the. gospels are 
the core of the Bible.” Dr. Bruce cared more for the grace 
and truth as they shone in the face of Christ than for any apos- 
tolic expression of them. He had, indeed, a keen sense of the 
essential unity of the New Testament, and part of his life-work 
was to call attention to the unity that underlay the four differ- 
ent expressions which the New Testament gives to the gift of 
God which came with Christ. But he was at no pains to conceal 
his marked preference for the gospels. He would frankly say 
that certain truths enunciated by Christ could only come from 
him, as they were over the head of the apostolic church. The 
epistle to the Hebrews, with its insistence on the temporariness 
of Leviticalism, and its strong emphasis on the temptations 
through which Christ was perfected and the experience through 
which he learned obedience, was, indeed, very congenial to him. 
In a different way, too, the Pauline epistles, which he interpreted 
with power. But he had not so much natural affinity for the 
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Pauline presentation of the gospel. The intense individuality 
of St. Paul’s experience and the controversial situation in which 
much of his work was born deprived his presentation of Chris- 
tian truth of the catholic persuasiveness of the gospels. ‘God 
could have done without him,” says Dr. Bruce, rather character- 
istically. What the age needed more and what Dr. Bruce gave 
it was a fresh interpretation of the synoptic gospels, which, it is 
hardly too much to say, he rediscovered. He saw that with the 
Christ of the gospels Christianity stood or fell; and he sought 
to bring him near by emphasizing his humanity, his geniality, 
his originality, above all his love, the sweep and the hopeful- 
ness of his message, the antagonism it aroused among conven- 
tional men, the swiftness of its reception by the simple-hearted. 
In the Galilean Gospel the healthful breezes of the Galilean hills 
blow about us, and the freshness of the early evangel comes back 
upon us. It is not an accident, therefore, that Professor Bruce 
begins his Apologetics with a chapter on the apologetic elements 
in the New Testament. 

It goes without saying that Professor Bruce was an optimist ; 
to that he was compelled by his faith in Christ. After pointing 
out the aposiopesis in the Hebrew at the beginning of the verse, 
‘“‘T had fainted unless I had believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord,” he would say to the class: ‘‘ Fainted! worse things than 
that will happen to the man who does not believe to see the 
goodness of the Lord.’’ But his was the optimism that had 
emerged, not without scars, from a fierce struggle with pessi- 
mism. No optimism, he used to say, was worth much which 
did not feel how much there was in the world to make a man a 
pessimist. In every direction there was much to chill one who 
believed in the divineness of Christianity. He cared more for 
the kingdom than for the church. The visible church, in which 
he saw more rabbis than prophets, presented to him in the main 
ratherasorry spectacle. Torn by divisions, quibbling over specu- 
lative distinctions, resting upon ancient creeds which no longer 
represented the living faith of the church, there could be no thought 
of “claiming for her authority,” but “rather that a generous view 
be taken of her shortcomings,” and a reconstruction of the church 
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on a new and wider basis he held to be necessary. The failure 
of his own contribution to this reconstruction in the Modern 
Church, for which he enlisted the labors of men of many shades 
of theological opinion, probably confirmed him in his opinion of 
the church. 

Nowhere, he held, was that lack of initiative characteristic of 
vital Christianity more obvious than in the church’s attitude to 
the creeds. ‘Things as they are are far from satisfactory ;” and 
the remedy, according to him, was that the church should express 
her own faith, not rest in ancient expressions of it. But Dr. 
Bruce was too great a man to deny that there was a real sense in 
which the ancient creeds had permanent validity. ‘‘ Faith may 
ultimately receive as truth dogmas from which it recoiled in 
incredulity.” After rejecting the various modern humanistic 
theories of Christ’s person, he deliberately adds : ‘‘We therefore 
decide to remain with the Christ of the creeds.” True, that was 
in 1874. But he indorsed that decision later; and anyone who 
knows the work of Dr. Bruce will admit that, in the deepest 
sense, it is conservative, with the reservation that to him the 
only orthodoxy worth conserving was one of “moral conviction.” 
All the great doctrines would remain; only, however, for those 
who saw their ethical basis and implications. 

Professor Bruce was, before all things, a practical man. Not, 
indeed, in the ordinary sense, though that he was too, as is evi- 
denced by his energetic support of the movement for preventing 
the lapse of strangers who came from the rural districts to the 
towns, and also by his enthusiastic efforts in behalf of the 
improvement of church music. But he was practical in the 
higher sense of aiming, in all his work, at the edification of the 
church. His truth is systematic, because his search for it was 
logical; but he is not a systematizer. While denying the com- 
petence of the mere littérateur to enter into the inner secret of 
the Scriptures, he yet stood forth as the champion of a natural, 
at most doctrinal, as opposed to a dogmatic, interpretation, 
“ believing that we have to do”—in the epistles, ¢. g—‘‘with 
rhetoric and poetry rather than with dogmatic theology.” But 
a creed of some sort was indispensable; and the construction of 
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this creed was the work of Dr. Bruce’s life. In years of patient 
work he laid the foundation for it. He laid bare the solid facts 
on which men might securely build; in particular, the exceeding 
wonder of the redeeming love of God in Christ. And toward 
the end he formulated those facts in a children’s primer, which 
might in time have been followed by a catechism on a more 
elaborate scale. This wasin 1896. But years before this he had 
expressed his sense of the need of such a catechism—and he 
had felt the need years before he expressed it —in words which 
have so rich a biographical value that they are worth quoting: 
“Who is to prepare the primer? . . . . The work must bedone, in 
the first place, by some individual Christian man, who has seen 
with open face the beauty of Jesus, and on whose heart it lies as 
a burden to show to others what he has himself seen, and to 
whom has been given the rare power to present spriritual truth in 
the poetic, naive, simple, yet not shallow way that wins children. 
And this man will not come from among those who make a 
savior of church, or creed, or sacrament. Completely emanci- 
pated from ecclesiasticism, and dogmatism, and sacramentarian- 
ism, he will have but one absorbing care and passion — to make 
the young know and love Jesus Christ.” It is not quite unfair 
to regard that as a piece of unconscious autobiography. ‘‘ Not 
among those who make a savior of church, or creed, or sacra- 
ment.” ‘No text nor combination of texts,” he once said to an 
interesting young Roman Catholic who was arguing with him, 
‘could ever persuade me that Jesus Christ was a sacramentarian.” 
The primer did not give universal satisfaction, mainly because it 
did not directly concede —some thought even indirectly denied — 
truths rightly regarded as essential to Christianity. But it is 
only fair to remember that the primer does not represent the 
width of Bruce’s own creed. It deliberately excludes transcen- 
dental mysteries, however credible, because unintelligible to the 
child mind for which it was intended. 

There seemed a curious contrast between Dr. Bruce and his 
gospel: the grace of his message and the bluntness of its expres- 
sion, and the occasional brusqueness of his manner, which showed 
itself not least in the easy abruptness of his prayers. Without 
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the persuasive grace which sits on the lips of one of his col- 
leagues, without that almost weird fascination which attracted 
to another colleague the admiration, almost the reverence, of the 
Christian world, he had yet a grace and a fascination of his own. 
No man ever threw more of himself into his work than did Dr. 
Bruce. The man was never lost in the theologian. Like Car- 
lyle, whom he loved, his books were written with his heart’s blood, 
and every word he spoke was quivering with purpose. To hear 
him denounce the cruel criticism with which conventional men 
wound a man of originality, or commend a preacher who had 
spoken a brave word against iniquity in high places; or to listen 
to his voice instinct with tremulous sympathy as he spoke of 
Christ walking on in lonely abstraction before his disciples— 
these are memories that cannot fade, and must have seriously 
affected the thought and preaching of Scotland. And some- 
times he would rise to real and rousing eloquence, as when he 
showed how Christ’s work translated men from legalism to 
liberty, and how his sacrifice was valid for evermore, because he 
“through an eternal spirit offered up himself.’ I shall never 
forget the breathless interest with which we listened to his great 


lecture on these words, or the ringing applause with which it 
closed. 


In character, temper, and mission there was much in Dr. 
Bruce that recalls Luther. He had not Luther’s popular gifts, 
nor did he altogether share his attitude to St. Paul. But he was 
like him in his practical aims and unswerving purpose, in his 
frank and fearless criticism of men and things, in the almost 
youthful buoyancy which sustained him when his heart was sore 
at the failures or follies of the church, in his susceptibility to 
music, in his sternness toward all that was false and shallow, in 
his combination of brusqueness with geniality and even tender- 
ness, in his power of theological initiative, in his emphasis on 
the intelligent interpretation of Scripture. He was always ready 
to listen, not only with patience, but with interest, to the sugges- 
tions of others; to him truth was truth, whether it came from a 
young man or an opponent. His generous outlook often exposed 
him to misunderstanding. He told me once of a man who, 
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instead of going to church, used to spend his Sunday mornings 
in scattering crumbs for the birds on the walks of the parks. 
‘That was his gospel,”’ he said; and added, “And a very good 
gospel it was.” It is easy to see how such a man should be an 
offense to ultra-orthodoxy; but he neither courted the favor nor 
feared the censure of the religious public. He spoke from 
experience of the ‘‘bitter and relentless spirit of conservatism,” 
which thwarts any attempt to “introduce new thoughts about 
God and things divine, or new modes of giving outward expres- 
sion to the spiritual life.” But he was a brave, prophetic soul, 
who could dare to stand alone; and by his candor, his inde- 
pendence, his courage, his insight, he performed for his genera- 
tion a service peculiarly his own. 


There was probably no busier man in his generation than Dr. 
Bruce. Every morning he was at his desk by half-past seven, 
and his whole life was crowded with activities. But, while he 
profoundly influenced the inner life of the church, he was in no 
sense an ecclesiastic ; and the story of his life is, in the main, the 
record of his literary and professional activity. Born at Forgan- 
denny, in Perthshire, Scotland, on January 30, 1831, and educated 
in the University of Edinburgh, and in the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, he acted, as is still usual in Scotland, for two or three 
years as assistant, after completing his divinity course. In 1859 
he was ordained to his first full charge at Cardross, about twenty 
miles west of Glasgow, on the north bank of the Clyde. He 
often looked back with pleasure to this period of his life, with its 
quiet years of preparation for the work he was destined to do, 
and the friendships he found with many simple, but congenial, 
receptive spirits, to whom his teaching was both strength and 
joy. He gave his best to the country congregation to which he 
ministered ; for it was they who were first privileged to hear the dis- 
courses which were subsequently published as the 7vaining of the 
Twelve, and which brought him at once to the front. Nine years 
afterward he was called to Broughty Ferry. In 1874 he received 
the appointment to the Cunningham lectureship, which may be 
said to have determined his future; for the lectures on the 
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Humiliation of Christ, delivered on that foundation, were followed 
in the next year by his appointment to the chair of New 
Testament exegesis and apologetics in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. He was now free to devote his exceptional energies 
to the prosecution of the studies dear to him from his pastorate, 
and he threw himself heart and soul into the work of his chair. 
With Professor Bruce nothing took precedence over his class 
work; he never allowed outside engagements to interfere with 
the responsibilities of the two departments committed to him ; and 
as all his own work was so earnest and thorough, he could not 
tolerate anything slipshod on the part of his students. 

It was only natural, however, that so fresh and original a 
thinker should be invited to other constituencies; so we find him 
delivering important lectures, or series of lectures, in London, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, New York, and elsewhere. Indeed, some 


; | of his greatest books are simply the collected or expanded lec- 
4 tures delivered on such occasions, ¢.g., The Chief End of Revelation, 
f which was delivered in part before the Presbyterian College, 


London, and the Miraculous Element in the Gospels, delivered 
before the Union Theological Seminary, New York. The rapid- 
ity with which he worked is almost phenomenal, and advancing 
age seems to have increased rather than impeded his energy. Of 


1 his published works, two fall within the seventies ( Zraining of the 


Twelve, 1871; Humiliation of Christ, 1876); six within the eigh- 


: ties (Chief End of Revelation, 1881; Galilean Gospel and Parabolic 
f Teaching of Christ, 1882; Miraculous Element in the Gospels, 1886; 


Life of William Denney, 1888 ; Kingdom of God, 1889); and seven, 


getics, 1892; St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 1894; ‘Critical 
. Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels,” in the Expositor’'s Greek 


| including some of his largest works, within the nineties (Afolo- 


i Testament, and With Open Face, 1896; Providential Order, 1897; 


Epistle to the Hebrews, 1899 ; closely followed by the Moral Order, 
published posthumously only a short time ago). It is interest- 
ing to watch, in this development, where his interests lay, and 
also how consistent and permanent they were. There are apolo- 
getic works at the beginning, middle, and end; viz., Chief End, 
Apologetics, Moral and Providential Order. The New Testament 
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as a whole claimed his attention from 1876, the date of the 
Humiliation, to the publication of the Hebrews, in 1899. But the 
gospels are his earliest and strongest love. With them he began 
in the 7raining of the Twelve ; to them he recurs again and again, 
in 1882, 1886, 1889; and this work was fitly closed with a 
detailed exposition of the text which had inspired all his former 
labors, and a masterful delineation of the salient features in the 
life and teaching of the Savior. 

To students the stimulus and freshness of Professor Bruce’s 
teaching largely lay in the continual advance of his mind, which 
constantly impelled him to write fresh sets of lectures. As soon 
as one course was ready for publication, another course was 
under way for delivery to his class. His popularity with the 
students was unbounded; there was always a crowd of men 
eager to sit beside him and listen to his often astonishingly frank 
criticisms of preachers, books, and movements, when it came his 
turn to preside —in Glasgow the professors take week about — 
over the daily college dinner. Naturally, the freedom with which 
his published works expressed unusual opinions led to serious 
misgivings in many quarters. The Kingdom of God, in particular, 
had been supposed to be altogether too pronounced, and the 
offense which it raised was heightened by the publication, about 
1890, of the Modern Church, which did not live through very 
many numbers. Such a reception of such an effort could not 
but be disappointing to a man of Professor Bruce’s temperament ; 
it is said he remarked on this occasion that he did not know that 
the elect were so few. In the next general assembly he was 
admonished; _he replied in a fine, impressive speech, which con- 
vinced the majority,and should have convinced all, that the 
church had in him an evangelist as well as an expositor. He 
enjoyed, after as before, the confidence of all but the extreme 
conservative party in the church. That his conspicuous services 
and influence were gratefully recognized by the university of the 
city in which he taught is proved by his appointment to the Gif- 
ford lectureship for 1896-8 —in some ways the highest honor 
which the university has it in her power to bestow; and cer- 
tainly no lecturer has fulfilled the demands of the trust more 
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admirably than he. The students were justly proud of this 
great distinction and greeted him the day after the opening lec- 
ture as only students can. He never sat in the moderator’s chair 
of his own church, though his name was seriously mentioned in 
that connection within the last few years. He was certainly not 
a church leader in the ordinary sense of the term, but the church 
probably now regrets that she did not confer this distinction 
upon the foremost apologete, and one of the foremost exegetes, 
in the land. 

Quietly and unobtrusively, but with deep and true devotion, 
he loved his students and followed their careers with eagerness. 
Toward the last his thoughts were much with them, and he 
would sometimes look with wistful forecast into the coming 
days, which he trusted their influence was to bless. One who 
knew him very intimately for many years, and who was much 
with him during his last illness, writes to me: ‘It was only dur- 
ing his illness that one could see how much he loved his stu- 
dents.” He hoped till almost the end to resume his work next 
session, and he worked on and on, till his strength was exhausted. 
He literally died at his post. But no one could watch the faith 
and hope and energy of that beautiful old age without believing 
more firmly in the kingdom of God. 
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SOME TYPES OF JUDAISM IN THE TIMES OF JESUS. 


By PROFESSOR J. S. Riees, D.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


No LIFE can be fully estimated apart from its surroundings. 
The forces with which or against which a man has to work are 
an essential part of his life-history. In knowing them we can 
more adequately know him, as we study his unfolding experience. 
The life of Jesus is not, in this respect, exceptional. While he 
was and is the Savior for all times, he was no less a man of a 
particular time. A full knowledge of that particular time is 
needful to an adequate, accurate interpretation of him. Jesus 
was born and grew up in the midst of a Judaism whose varying 
types —the results of its historical development— confronted 
him with ideals and aims with which he had to reckon. 

Because he was a teacher of religion, and every phase of 
Jewish life was determined by religious interests, his public min- 
istry was from first to last amid the wondering, questioning, 
doubting, antagonizing representatives of those interests with 
which he would not be identified. A brief study of some of its 
types will reveal, not only the varied forms of Judaism, but also 
the spiritual, vital character of the Master’s doctrine. 

The two essentials of the Judaism of Christ’s day were the 
law and the Messianic hope. It is in its attitude toward one or 
both of these that each type has its defining characteristics. 
Pharisaism emphasizes both; Sadduceeism, only one. Essenism 
emphasizes one, and by over-emphasis becomes an exaggerated 
Pharisaism. Hellenism according to its strength measured its 
interest in each. The Zealots, while holding to the one, so 
threw their impatient energies into the realization of the other 
that they were willing to wreck the nation. Here and there an 
earnest soul saw the spiritual import of each and rejoiced in the 
teachings of Jesus. 
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The scribes and Pharisees were the religious teachers of the 
nation. They were more; they were the watch-dogs of ortho- 
doxy. In the schools and Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, and in the 
synagogues throughout the land, they used their influence and 
power to glorify the law. Their ideals were virtually the same. 
They sought after a righteousness which was to be attained by 
the observance of legal requirements. In a body of traditions 
which expanded the Mosaic law, and applied, by refinements in 
interpretation, its precepts to all the details of life, they believed 
that they had set up a nobly comprehensive righteousness which 
would make surer the sanctity of the law itself. Their schools 
were constantly the arena of speculative discussion. They lost 
sight of great principles in the complexity of rules which their 
own ingenuity had devised. As a consequence, they external- 
ized religious duty. Life was hedged about with petty and 
burdensome restrictions. Joyous, moral freedom was lost. 
Religion became an anxious care, in view of exacting demands, 
and a well-nigh hopeless confession of failure of ability to meet 
them. Every outward expression of fidelity was quickened. 
Prayer, fasting, alms-giving, the ritual of ceremonial cleansing, 
and the sacrificial offerings— all were attended to with punctili- 
ous fidelity. Inasmuch, however, as these were not the sponta- 
neous, glad rendering of the spirit, but the working out of a 
formal requirement, they became inevitably tainted with pride, 
as far as one was successful, and with selfishness in that one’s 
whole effort was solely for his own salvation. Against no trend 
in Jewish life did Jesus speak with plainer, severer words than 
against this. The Pharisaism of the New Testament is the sub- 
ject of his most bitter denunciations. There were undoubtedly 
Pharisees and Pharisees. Many noble, sincere, earnest men were 
to be found among them, but the Savior’s word to the best of 
them was, ‘‘You must be born again.”” To this type of Judaism 
we owe the form of much of Christ’s instruction. With ruthless 
step he walked through the tangled meshes of scribal teaching 
and rescued the great principles of the law which their ingenious 
weaving had completely covered. The fatal feature of this form 
of Judaism was its spiritual blindness. It guarded the sabbath 
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day and the Scriptures with hyperscrupulous care and yet found 
life in neither. It had no eyes for vital spiritual realities. It 
dreamed, indeed, of a righteous Messiah, but inthe new kingdom 
which he was to set up scribes and Pharisees were sure of citizen- 
ship, and the glory of it all should be in its supremacy over ‘‘ the 
nations.” Very early inthe ministry of Jesus the shadow of 
this unspiritual force fell upon him. It required no miraculous 
foresight on his part to see that he must ultimately suffer under 
its inevitable antagonism. The scribes and the Pharisees virtu- 
ally set up the cross on Calvary. 

As Jesus moved about in Judea and Galilee, he crossed now 
and then the path of a peculiar order of men, whose white gar- 
ments, kindly faces, and earnest mien would attract attention 
wherever seen. While among men, they were not of them. 
They were monks before the time of monasticism, devoted to a 
life of purity, poverty, and service. These were the Essenes, 
that strange expression of religious life in Judaism having its 
headquarters on the western shore of the Dead Sea. The sect 
was Pharisaic in its emphasis upon separation from all that was 
unclean, but its teaching had elements which did not originate 
upon Jewish soil. By no interpretation of the law could the 
Essenes derive from it the injunction to worship the sun, to 
abstain from bloody sacrifices, such as were daily offered in the 
temple, and to eschew marriage, and to hold themselves aloof 
from the life and interests of the nation. The sincerity of their 
piety, and their unselfish interests in others, especially in those of 
their order, were unquestionable. There was much in them that 
Jesus could sympathize with and approve of, but it is a large 
mistake to identify him with this exceptional type of Judaism. 
Asceticism, the prime mark of Essenism, was no part of the creed 
of the Master. His interpretation of ‘‘in the world, yet not of it” 
was far different from the exclusiveness of the Dead Sea com- 
munity. He had another way to offer men toward that purity 
for which these earnest souls were striving. With one clear 
teaching, such as that which declared, “not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man,” he would have banished their 
priest-cooks who alone could prepare food for them. In offering 
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himself to them as the Messiah he would have called upon 
them to change their fundamental notions of the kingdom of 
heaven, both present and future; for they made little of Messi- 
anic expectations. The single requirement, ‘repent, believe in 
me,” offered alike to noble and peasant, priest and harlot, would 
seem too simple to these devotees, who must needs serve three 
years of probation before they could have full admission to 
the order. Earnest, charitable, and devoted to high ideals of 
character, as many of the Essenes were, their power, methods, 
and hopes were not those of the Son of Man. Monasticism 
in any form or age is not consonant with the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Whatever complexity of life Judea had to offer in the days of 
our Lord, it was all to be found in the busy places of Jerusalem. 
The outer court of the temple was a veritable gathering place of 
people from all nations. It was in Jerusalem that Jesus, in all 
probability, first met the Sadducees—that proud nobility among 
the priesthood who made religious interests secondary to politi- 
cal and social power; who also made the most of what this life 
could bring them, since they believed in no other. Like the 
Pharisees they honored the law; unlike them they refused to 
acknowledge the binding force of tradition. They believed in 
providence, but like the Gentiles they cared more for food and 
raiment than for any possible form of a kingdom of heaven. 
Court interests were more vital to them than those of the temple. 
A palace in their eyes was a greater institution than a synagogue. 
They could be strict in judgment with men, but serenely dis- 
honest with God. A king close at hand was more important 
than a Lord in the sky. Liberal concessions to state and social 
interests were the part of wisdom. The overwrought ideals of 
Pharisaic scrupulosity and Essene sanctity were to them alike the 
creations of fanaticism. In the days of the Maccabean struggle 
the Pharisees had taken their stand on the true order of vital 
interests. Their decision was, religion first, then politics. They 
would have been content with religious freedom. The Saddu- 
cees reversed the order, and in consequence loved the prestige of 
wealth and social station. Hence, when Jerusalem afterward fell, 
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they disappeared. Their occupation was gone. Both their 
creed and their ideals made them fine specimens of worldly- 
minded religionists. They were as capable of understanding the 
beatitudes as of reading Egyptian hieroglyphics. A spiritual 
kingdom with love as its bond of unity, and self-abnegating serv- 
ice as its basis of honor and preferment, was to them simply 
moonshine. They were strangers to even the rudiments of spir- 
itual knowledge. Much as they differed from the Pharisees, 
they were at one with them in their eager desire to stamp out 
the heresy of the Nazarene teacher. The chief-priests have 
their share with the scribes and the Pharisees in the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion. 

With the exception of some whose humble, devout lives kept 
true to the spiritual import of the Old Testament promises and 
hopes, the great body of the people followed, afar off it may be, 
in many instances, but nevertheless followed in the line of one 
of these types of ‘which we have spoken. Before, however, we 
turn to speak of them, it will be well to look at some peculiar 
types which, in part, blend with those already given. Two of 
these have their distinguishing characteristic in that modifying 
force which for over two centuries had been more or less active 
in Palestine. That force was Hellenism, the attractive, enrich- 
ing force of Greek culture, Greek customs, and Greek ideals. 
How completely it might have brought Judea itself under its 
magic power, had it not presumed to lay a violent hand upon 
the law, we shall never know. We do know that it had accom- 
plished surprising changes in Jerusalem before Antiochus Epi- 
phanes drove the nation into revolt. The Maccabean struggle on 
its spiritual side is the grim conflict of Judaism and Hellenism, 
and in its ongoing were crystallized the Pharisaism and Saddu- 
ceeism outlined above. Sadduceeism was naturally always open 
to the influences of the outside world. Its easy serenity was 
not once disturbed by the presence of the theater, the gym- 
nasium, and the race-course in and near Jerusalem. It welcomed 
the innovations which broadened and enlivened the experience 
of a remote capital, and brought it into touch with the great 
western world. Jerusalem was no stranger to this seductive 
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power when Jesus walked its narrow streets. Herod had 
gloried in the service of Augustus, who took up Alexander’s 
policy of unifying his empire by bringing all its diverse elements 
face to face with the customs and thinking of that broad Hellen- 
ism which had gathered unto itself the best products of various 
lands and times. From another point of view, then, than Sad- 
duceeism itself we may speak of this Hellenistic-Jewish type, 
and perhaps also of its converse, the Jewish-Hellenistic, for it was 
possible for some to keep their faith and yet see in the treasures 
of the Occident ways and thoughts worthy of acceptance, and in 
no wise derogatory to an intelligent fidelity to the law. These 
Jewish-Hellenists were neither Pharisees nor Sadducees, but 
broad-minded disciples of a true and generous Judaism. They 
neither lost themselves in a hasty, indiscriminate adoption of 
foreign customs and conceptions, nor did they turn away in 
indignation and scorn from anything and everything that did 
not bear upon its front the stamp of Judaistic origin. If once 
they could hear the message of the gospel, they would be ready 
for its world-wide import, and for its recognition of all that is 
good and true in every land and time. 

Still another type blends in part with Pharisaism, and yet 
stands apart from it by reason of the fiery purpose which fairly 
consumed it. This was the Zealot. When the Pharisees turned 
aside from national interests and placed their hope of deliver- 
ance from foreign control in that faithful observance of the law 
which should bring in the Messiah, the Zealots heard their call 
to rise up and rest not till the hated Romans were forever out 
of the land. The law, too, was the Zealot’s watchword, and his 
strong right arm must prepare the way and hasten the time of 
the Messiah’s incoming. No half-measures were in his com- 
pend of duty. Rebellion, robbery, assassination were part of 
the desperate means by which he worked toward his aim. His 
zeal at last inflamed a war with Rome, made the land a desola- 
tion, and Jerusalem a mass of hopeless ruins. The humble, 
gentle teacher, bidding his questioners ‘‘render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s,” must needs begin with some other 
word than this, if he would gain a Zealot’s ear. 
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Surely it was no easy ministry to which the baptism called 
the Master. What an arduous mission to bring to Judaism the 
tidings of a gospel wholly spiritual ; to make preparation for a 
worship which should require neither a Gerizim nor a Jerusalem ; 
to found a kingdom which should make nothing of the distinc- 
tions, Jew, Greek, Roman! 

Only the lowly in heart could receive it, and in Judaism 
such were to be found: men and women whose spiritual needs, 
whose humble, obscure lives, could be responsive to the glad 
tidings. It was this type of Judaism in which and by which 
Christianity began. The family in Nazareth, the family in the 
hill country of Judea, the fishermen by the Sea of Galilee— 
these, and others like them, were the points of contact of the 
old with the new. They were not the best types, as the world 
makes estimate. They were unlearned and without influence. 
Jerusalem, with all her wealth and power, would not, could not, 
see her day of grace. Her very culture had made her blind. 
The docile, humble mind of those who needed many lessons 
from Jesus before they could grasp the truth he had to give was 
the only one into which his truth could find ready entrance. This 
does not mean that no one from the other great types of Jewish 
religious life received his message. Scattered through the pages 
of the gospels are the names of those who came from among 
the Pharisees, the Hellenists, and even the Zealots, to Jesus. 
But Pharisaism, Scribism, Sadduceeism, Essenism, Hellenism, 
and the Zealots had other thoughts and aims and hopes than the 
gospel sets forth. It was in the great body of the people who 
followed their religious teachers, indeed, but with no such 
ingrained, unalterable conceptions as held the minds of those 
who taught them, that Jesus found response. And even then 
he had patiently to wait and work, opening carefully his 
Messianic revelation, repeating again and again the lessons of 
the inner meaning of the law and sacrifice, to die at last only 
half understood. 


HOW JESUS GATHERED HIS FIRST DISCIPLES. 


By PROFESSOR E. I. BosworTH, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


AccorpD1NG to Matthew and Mark, Jesus, as he walked along 
the beach of the Sea of Galilee, saw four fishermen, at least two 
of whom were, perhaps, not ordinary fishermen, but well-to-do 
fish packers, with a number of servants in their employ.*' These 
four men he summoned to follow him, and, strangely enough, 
without any apparent objection or hesitation they complied with 
his request. They accompanied him on a tour of synagogue 
preaching throughout the numerous villages of Galilee, in which 
his burning theme was the speedy coming of the kingdom of 
God, and in which he attracted attention to himself as a healer 
of disease.* Upon his return to Capernaum he went out to 
the beach again, and this time saw a tax collector sitting in 
his office. The same authoritative summons was given him, and 
was followed by the same unhesitating obedience.2 These men 
were called his “disciples,”* and after a time were appointed, 
with seven others, to be “‘ apostles.” 5 

The query is: What drew these men to Jesus? Was he a 
stranger to them, the irresistible spell of whose authoritative 
manner constrained them, or had they known him before? If 
they had known him before, did they think him to be the 
Messiah, or did they regard him at the time simply as a great 
prophet of the kingdom of God, and come later to see in him 
the Messiah? In pursuance of the theory that they saw in him 
at the beginning only a great prophet, it is said that the confes- 
sion of belief in Jesus’ Messiahship made by Peter, at a com- 
paratively late period in the history of his acquaintance with 
Jesus,® was the first expression of an opinion which he had only 
recently formed. This theory, of course, does not accept the 

? Mark I: 20. 3 Mark 2: 13, 14. 5 Luke 6: 13. 

? Mark 1: 38, 39; Luke 4: 43, 44. 4 Mark 2: 16. Mark 8 : 29. 
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narrative in the first chapter of John’s gospel, which represents 
these four men who appear in the first chapter of Mark as 
having been drawn to Jesus (presumably at an earlier period 
than that mentioned in Mark) by the conviction that he was the 
Messiah. 

In case one considers the first chapters of John’s gospel 
historically trustworthy, as does the present writer, it remains 
to be seen whether an account of the way in which the first 
disciples were drawn to Jesus can be constructed that shall 
include all the material afforded by the four gospels. Such an 
effort must take account of the fact that, well on in the ministry 
of Jesus, even the parties among the people that were favorably 
disposed toward him did not think that he considered himself 
to be the Messiah, but supposed him to bea prophetic fore- 
runner of the Messiah. ‘And in the way he asked his disciples, 
saying unto them, Who do men say that lam? And they told 
him saying, John the Baptist; and others, Elijah; but others, 
One of the prophets.””? To be sure, this opinion that he was a 
prophet may conceivably have been a retreat from an earlier sur- 
mise that he was the Messiah, but, even in that case, it shows that 
Jesus had never presented himself to the people as the Messiah ; 
for then they could only have retreated to the opinion that he was 
an impostor. If, up to this late period in his ministry, the friends 
of Jesus among the people had seen no evidence that he thought 
himself to be the Messiah, how could it be that, as the first 
chapter of John’s gospel represents, a company of disciples in the 
very beginning was drawn toward him by the conviction that 
he was the Messiah? An attempt to give a brief outline of an 
answer to this question is made in the following statements. 
The dove and the voice from heaven at the time of Jesus’ 
baptism were signs perceived by Jesus and John the Baptist only. 
John the Baptist then publicly proclaimed Jesus as a great person- 
age, the latchet of whose shoe he was not worthy to unloose,® 
but he did not, in these public utterances, definitely announce 
him as the Messiah. It was this general, suggestive, but not 
explicit testimony to which reference was later made in John 

7 Mark 8: 27, 28; cf Matt. 16:13, 14; Luke 9: 18, I9. 8John 1:27. 
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3:26 and 10:40, 41, in which passages the Baptist is said to 
have borne testimony to Jesus. That this testimony was not an 
explicit designation of Jesus as the Messiah is evident, not 
merely from the fact that the Baptist retained his company of 
disciples, but from the more significant fact that his disciples 
were later annoyed because Jesus was reported to be gaining 
a larger following than that of the Baptist. “And they came 
unto John and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was with thee 
beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, behold, the 
same baptizeth, and all men come to him.”’9 If the Baptist had 
publicly proclaimed Jesus as Messiah, his disciples would have 
been neither surprised nor offended at Jesus’ popularity. At 
the same time, it is evident that the Baptist did privately 
‘designate Jesus as the Messiah to a small inner circle of his 
disciples, who, unlike the main body of his disciples, left him 
and attached themselves to Jesus.* These men went quietly 
to a few of their friends with the suggestion that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and, under the influence of this private suggestion 
originating with the Baptist, a group of five or six disciples 
gathered about Jesus.” 

It seems strange, at first thought, that the Baptist and these 
first disciples should not have openly published their discovery 
of the Messiah. The explanation of their silence is afforded by a 
fact, strongly emphasized in the synoptic gospels, namely, the 
vigorous insistence of Jesus that no public reference to his 
Messiahship should be made. He is represented as sternly for- 
bidding any such confession on the part of the demoniacs who 
recognized him, and as continuing, even late in his ministry, 

9John 3: 26. 

10 Dr. Sanday, in his admirable article on “Jesus Christ” in the HAstTincs Bid/e 
Dictionary, Vol. Il, p. 615, explains the fact that the public did not suppose Jesus to 
have regarded himself as the Messiah by the supposition that, although the Baptist had 
given explicit public testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus, his testimony ‘‘ had reached 
but few, and was by this time generally forgotten.” Against this supposition, how- 
ever, it may be argued that, inasmuch as John the Baptist had profoundly stirred the 
nation with his Messianic preaching, and Jesus very soon gained general attention, no 
explicit public designation of Jesus as Messiah by the Baptist, even in the presence 
of a small audience, could well have been “‘ forgotten.” 

™ John I : 29-37. John I : 40-49. 13 Mark 1: 34. 
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this strenuous prohibition in the case of his disciples. When 
Peter answered him with the confession, ‘Thou art the Christ,” 
he “charged them that they should tell no man of him.”"* We 
must suppose that Jesus and John the Baptist had much more of 
conference with each other than is described in the brief, sum- 
mary account contained in the gospels. We have seen how much 
the synoptic gospels omit in their account of the early period of 
Jesus’ acquaintance with his disciples, and, in general, it is evi- 
dent that the gospels give only certain essential, salient incidents 
in the life-work of Jesus, without attempting to fill in the detailed 
connection demanded in a modern biography. It is, therefore, 
to be supposed that Jesus, in the beginning of his ministry, just 
as later in the case of the apostolic band, held strictly in abey- 
ance any public proclamation of Messiahship on the part of John 
the Baptist and the first disciples. 

The reason for this strenuous reserve on the part of Jesus can- 
not appropriately be discussed here. It is sufficient to say that 
his policy seems to have been to draw the attention of the nation 
to himself as a great messenger from God,*5 keeping it in suspense 
as to whether he were prophet or Messiah, and so to gain oppor- 
tunity to present his conception of Messiahship and the king- 
dom of God, which was very different from that current among 
the people. 

The first disciples, then, came to Jesus because they supposed 
him to be the Messiah, who would inaugurate the kingdom of God 
with its religious and political glory so fondly hoped for by the 
people. The conviction that he was the Messiah may have been 
stronger in some than inothers. Men like Levi, who became dis- 
ciples a little later and apparently without any previous connec- 
tion with John the Baptist, probably had less definite ground than 
had the first disciples for such a conviction. Levi may have seen 
in Jesus that which made him conjecture his Messiahship, but 
possibly he saw in him only a great prophet; for either conception 
would account for his readiness to accept discipleship. But, 
even in the case of the first disciples, the conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah was largely tentative and sorely needed 

% Mark 8: 30; c£.9:9. 15 Cf. John 3:2. 
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confirmation. They eagerly waited to see him do the things the 
Messiah was expected to do. Some of these things he did, but, 
because his conception of Messiahship was so different from 
theirs, many of the things he did seemed to them entirely 
un-Messiah-like; and his conduct, at times, was a great trial to 
them.” John the Baptist frankly expressed his perplexity to Jesus 
himself,?”? and there is indication that the Twelve, at one time, 
might perhaps have abandoned him, had it not been for the 
persistent confidence of Peter.”® 

A second influence that drew the disciples about Jesus may 
well have been the power of his personality. The relation of 
discipleship was gradually formed. It advanced by natural 
stages, and did not become fixed in the form of apostleship until 
the men had been given considerable opportunity to become 
acquainted with Jesus. He probably gave even his disciples no 
explicit assurance at first that he believed himself to be the Mes- 
siah. His attitude in prohibiting any public proclamation of his 
Messiahship seems to have been one of suggestion or quiet 
assumption, rather than explicit assertion. All this made the 
personal element in the relationship more prominent than the 
official, and had Jesus possessed an offensive or weak personality, 
these first disciples would have easily drifted away from him, or 
turned back, some of them, tothe strong personality of the Baptist. 
Jesus laid emphasis on this personal element in discipleship, 
when he said to his disciples near the end: “I have called you 
friends.” 

It was, moreover, largely through what he was in his own 
personal life that he endeavored to displace their conception of 
the kingdom of God by the one that lay in his own mind. What 
God’s kingdom is depends upon what God is; and their concep- 
tion of God’s kingdom was determined by their conception of 
God. Jesus’ purpose was to give these men, through his own 
personality, such a conception of God as would effect the neces- 
sary change in their conception of his kingdom. It was this 
that he had in mind when, at the end of the period of discipleship, 

6 Mark 8: 32; 10: 24-26. 8 John 6: 66-69; Matt. 16: 15-17. 

17 Matt. I1: 2, 3. 9John 15:15. 
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he said to one of them: ‘“ Have I been so long time with you, 
and dost thou not know me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” 

A hint as to what the qualities were that most strongly 
attracted the disciples to him is afforded by the brief characteri- 
zation of him made long after by one of these first disciples : 
“And the word became flesh and dwelt among us (and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth.”* ‘ Grace,” or a beautiful, gladdening 
kindness, and “truth,” or a transparent, fearless honesty, were 
the dominant traits of his personality. Levi, the publican, must 
have felt the attractive power of these traits, independently of 
any opinion he may have had regarding the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Through his willingness to profit by the humiliation of his 
nation, Levi had accepted a position in the Roman civil service, 
and, at the cost of the respect of his fellow-countrymen, was col- 
lecting from them the obnoxious Roman taxes. Jesus noticed 
him among his listeners on the lake-shore near the customs office, 
doubtless made his acquaintance, and found him susceptible to 
the truths of the kingdom. Then, with a generous kindness and 
an honest, unflinching disregard of consequences, he one day 
invited the tax collector to identify himself with the slowly 
gathering band of disciples, and ultimately appointed him to a 
place among the Twelve. This action must have powerfully 
attracted Levi to the personality of Jesus. The great reception 
which Levi gave in celebration of his discipleship* shows how 
heartily he appreciated the unique kindness of Jesus and the 
courageous honesty with which it was expressed. 

The dominant “truth,” or honesty, of Jesus expressed itself 
in an abhorrence of all shams, particularly of sham religion, and 
led him to the open disregard of certain spurious expressions of 
religion characteristic of the Pharisaism of his day. It showed 
itself, also, in a certain power of penetration into the very 
motives of men, which enabled one of these first disciples, look- 
ing back years afterward upon their early experience of the 
power of his personality, to say that he “needed not that anyone 
20John 14:9. 


2tJohn 1:14. 72 Luke 5:29, 30. 
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should bear witness concerning man; for he himself knew what 
was in man.” *%3 

In combination with this “grace” and “truth’”’ there was also 
a certain masterfulness that attracted and held those who came 
receptively within the sphere of his influence. It characterized 
his style of synagogue address, for all noted that he “spake with 
authority.” As time went on he did, indeed, show what seemed 
to them an unworthy foreboding of evil, for which Peter felt 
compelled to call him to account, and a weak unreadiness to 
seize opportunities for the proclamation of his Messiahship, very 
perplexing in a Messianic aspirant; but, in all his familiar inter- 
course with his disciples, this fascinating attitude of masterful 
authority never weakened. ‘Ye call me, Master, and Lord: and 
ye say well; for so I am.’’*s 

These three fundamental characteristics of his personality — 
friendliness, honesty, and masterfulness— “grace,” “truth,” and 
“authority ’’— increasingly exhibited through all his career, 
must, at the very beginning, have been somewhat operative in 
drawing the first disciples to him; and must have been among 


the influences which held them to him in the dark days when he 
was so disappointing to them as a Messiah. 

To sum up, then, Jesus’ first disciples approached him with 
the expectation of finding in him the Messiah, and, as they 
waited for the confirmation of this expectation, were held to him 
by the force of his personal character. 


23John 2:25. 24 Matt. 16:21, 22. 75 John 13: 13. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEsT D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART L.. 
THE THIRTY YEARS OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 


§11. The circumcision. 
Luke 2:21. 
§ 12. The presentation in the temple. 


§ 13. The Wise Men from the East. 

Matt. 2: 1-12. 
§ 14. The flight into Egypt and return to Nazareth. 

Matt. 2: 13-23. 

§ 15. Childhood at Nazareth. 

[Matt. 2:23.] Luke 2: [39] 40. 
§ 16. Visit to Jerusalem when twelve years old. 

Luke 2: 41-50. 


Luke 2: 22-39. 


§17. Eighteen years at Nazareth. 
Luke 2:51, 52. 

“| 35. Notes on §11, Luke 2: 21.—‘‘ When eight days were fulfilled” : 
¢f.on 1:59. Hereas there the naming of the child is associated with the 
circumcision. ‘ His name was called Jesus”: cf Luke 1:31; Matt. 1:21. 

{| 36. Notes on § 12, Luke 2: 22-39.—Vs. 22, “the days of their 
purification”: the forty days which according to the law must elapse 
between the birth of the child and the ceremonial purification of the 
mother and child ; see Lev., chap. 12. Vs. 23; see Exod. 13:2. Vs. 24, 
“a pair of turtle doves,” etc.: the offering prescribed for a mother 
“whose means suffice not for a lamb” (Lev. 12:8). Vs. 25, “looking 
for the consolation of Israel”: waiting for the coming of the Messiah 
who should deliver and so comfort Israel. Cf. 4] 28 and 4 30 (¢). Vs. 
20, “the parents”: as usual in this narrative, Joseph is spoken 
of as the father of Jesus (cf vss. 33, 41, 48), as he evidently was in 
common esteem, and in fact legally also. Vss. 29-32, often called the 
“ Nunc dimittis’ from the first words of the Latin translation, con- 
stitute the third of these New Testament psalms found in Luke’s 
narrative. Vs. 29, ‘‘Now lettest”: not a prayer, “now let,” but an 
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expression of joyful certainty. Vs. 32, “A light for revelation to the 
Gentiles” : expressive of a broader hope than appears in the other psalms, 
but one which the Old Testament prophets also had cherished. See 
Isa. 42:6, 7, and 49:6. Vs. 34, “Behold this child is set,” etc.: these 
two verses set forth a side of the Messiah’s work of which there is no 
mention in the psalms of Mary and Zacharias. Perhaps Simeon, with 
a deeper spiritual insight into the conditions of the times, saw more 
clearly the suffering which the salvation of Israel would involve; per- 
haps the latter chapters of Isaiah—and this is suggested by vs. 32 — 
had impressed him with the necessity of suffering in connection with 
salvation, so clearly set forth especially in Isa., chap. 53. Vs. 36, 
“Anna, a prophetess’’: 7. ¢., one that spoke for God, under the influ- 
ence of his Spirit; prophecy, then, had not altogether died out in 
Israel, and John the Baptist was not, strictly speaking, the first prophet 
of the new era. Vs. 38, “the redemption of Jerusalem”: notice how 
constantly this narrative describes the hope of these saints as the hope, 
patriotic at the same time that it was religious, of the deliverance 
of Israel from its enemies. The actual coming of Christ and his 
work gradually but greatly enlarged and changed this conception. 
of. 61. 

Notes on §13, Matt. 2 :1-12.—Vs. 1, “Bethlehem of Judea”: 
there was also a Bethlehemin Galilee. See] 27. ‘Herod the king”: 
Herod the Great; ¢. 45. “Wise men”: better, perhaps, magi; the 
word denotes men of the learned class, teachers, astrologers, physicians, 
etc., among the Babylonians and other eastern nations. Vs.°2, “ For 
we saw his star.” Astronomers have called attention to certain extra- 
ordinary phenomena appearing in the heavens about this time. But 
the attempts to connect them with the star which the magi saw have 
never been wholly successful. Vs. 3, “he was troubled”: doubtless 
over the thought of a possible heir to his throne, on which he had no 
real claim but that of force. Vs. 4, “inquired of them where the 
Christ should be born”: ¢. e., what (according to prophecy) is the birth- 
place of the Christ. The question implies nothing as to whether the 
Christ had or had not yet been born. Vs. 9; cf note on vs. 2. 

{| 38. Notes on § 14, Matt. 2: 13-23.—Vs. 13, “to Joseph”’: here, as 
before in Matthew, we have the experiences of Joseph. “In adream;” 
of. Matt. 1:20; 2:19, 22. Vss. 15, 17; notes on Matt. 1: 22, § 22. 
“Flee into Egypt”: There were many Jews in Egypt at this time. 
Vs. 22, “Archelaus was reigning over Judea,” etc. Of the three sons of 
Herod, among whom his kingdom was divided (cf. 4] 6), Archelaus was 
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the most like his father in cruelty. When he had been in power ten 
years he was removed by Rome on complaint of his subjects. The 
narrative makes no mention of these facts, but assumes that the charac- 
ter of Archelaus was known. ‘‘ Withdrew into the parts of Galilee”: 
thus coming into the jurisdiction of Antipas, who, though by no means 
a model ruler, was less cruel than Archelaus. Vs. 23, ‘‘and came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth”: cf Luke 2:39. Both evangelists 
agree in the fact that Jesus was born in Bethlehem, and that the family 
subsequently went to Nazareth to live. From Matthew alone we should 
know nothing of a previous residence of the parents in Nazareth, and 
should get the impression that the parents regarded Bethlehem as their 
home, the removal to Nazareth being purely an afterthought, necessi- 
tated by Herod’s cruelty and the character of Archelaus. From Luke 
alone we should know nothing of a journey to Egypt or an intention 
to live at Bethlehem, and should get the impression that the return to 
their Galilean home was a matter of course when the temporary occa- 
sion for residence in Bethlehem was past. These differences indicate 
that neither of the two evangelists possessed the story of the infancy 
which the other records, and that probably neither knew the facts 
recorded only by the other. This is confirmed by the fact that there 
are in these two infancy histories no parallel accounts, such as are so 
common in the other parts of the gospels, and makes it evident that 
we have before us in these narratives two quite independent witnesses, 
whose testimony on the important points in which they agree is there- 
fore independent and mutually confirmatory. 

§] 39. Matthew’s Quotations from the Old Testament:— Of the Old Testa- 
ment passages of which the first evangelist finds fulfilments in the life of 
Jesus, five are found in the narrative of the infancy, viz., 1:23; 2:6 (this 
is, in effect, Matthew’s, even if he reports the scribes as citing it); 2:15, 18, 
23. Like the prologue of John’s gospel, these quotations belong not strictly 
to the narrative of Jesus’ life, but to the evangelist’s interpretation of the 
events. They show most instructively how the early Christians looked upon 
the Old Testament, believing that it was of divine authority ; that it predicted 
a Messiah to come, and that its prophecies were fulfilled in the life of Jesus. 
If some of these quotations show a method of interpreting the Old Testament 
different from that generally adopted now, it must not be forgotten that 
Matthew’s method of presenting these passages was adapted to the minds of 
his readers, and that his fundamental thought, Jesus the fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, is itself amply substantiated by all sober study of the Scripture. 

{| 40. Notes on § 15, Luke 2: 40.— This single verse is of the highest 
importance for the light it throws on Jesus’ development and education. 
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It presents us the picture of a normal child, growing physically and 
spiritually. The words “filled with wisdom” mean more exactly, 
“becoming filled with wisdom,” and describe a continuous process of 
acquiring wisdom. “And the grace of God”: the favor of God, his 
approving love. The picture here presented to us of a perfect child- 
hood is one most profitable and helpful to reflect upon. 

“41. Education among the Jews in the Time of Jesus.—The Jews 
shared in the respect shown education throughout the Roman empire, 
but the subjects of instruction among them were chiefly the law 
and its application. The Jewish school was thus, like the syna- 
gogue, an outgrowth and a support of the legalistic side of the Jewish 
religion. But education in the law was older than the schools, for 
long before they were established fathers were expected to train their 
sons, and mothers their daughters. This custom continued after there 
was public instruction. As soon as they could talk, children were 
made to commit certain verses of Scripture, and as they grew older 
(the boys, at least) to write them out. When six years of age, boys 
were sent to a school, in most cases attached to the synagogue of the 
town. Compulsory attendance upon schools, according to the Talmud, 
dates from the famous rabbi, Simon ben Shetach, the brother of Queen 
Alexandra, that is, from about 75 B.C., but, from a number of reasons, 
public schools can hardly be said to have been universal in Palestine 
until just before the fall of Jerusalem. Jesus as a child, therefore, 
probably, though by no means certainly, attended the village school 
of Nazareth. There were institutions for higher learning correspond- 
ing somewhat to our theological and law schools, in Jerusalem, but 
these he never attended (John 7: 15). 

“| 42. Notes on $16, Luke 2: 41-50.—“‘And his parents”: cf. note 
on Luke 2:27, {| 36. ‘Went every year,” etc. The law of the Old 
Testament required every male to attend three feasts a year in Jerusa- 
lem, viz., Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles (Exod. 23 : 14-17 ; 34:23; 
Deut. 16:16). In later times the rule seems to have been restricted 
to those who lived within fifteen miles of Jerusalem (EDERSHEIM, 
Temple, p. 183). Yet, in fact, it was the custom to go from all parts 
of the land, and for women as well as men. Even from foreign lands 
many came. Hillel taught that women ought to go once a year, viz., 
to the Passover. Vs. 42, “And when he was twelve years old.” This 
may not have been his first visit, but it was a noteworthy one, because 
at about this age the Jewish boy became ‘a son of the law,” 2. ¢., 
subject to its requirements. Vs. 43, “And when they had fulfilled the 
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days”: the seven days of the feast. Vs. 44, “supposing him to be in 
the company”’: the caravan composed of those who came from Nazareth, 
or from Nazareth and its vicinity, was evidently a large one. ‘They 
went a day’s journey”: not necessarily a whole day, but till evening of 
the day on which they started. Vs. 46, “After three days,” or, as we 
should say, “on the third day,” counting the day of starting as one, 
the day of the return a second, and the day on which they found him 
a third. “In the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors.” 
“‘As a learner, not as ateacher. St. Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel; 
Acts 22:3” (PLUMMER). Where in the temple the rabbis (“ doctors’’) 
were teaching we have no certain means of knowing. ‘Both hearing 
them and asking them questions”: in accordance with the usual rela- 
tion between pupil and teacher, which permitted great freedom. Vs. 
47, “And all that heard him were amazed at his understanding,” etc. 
The teachings of Jesus in subsequent years show wonderful under- 
standing of the Old Testament, and profound insight into all questions 
of religion and morals; something of these qualities was already 
manifest in the boy of twelve years. 

Vs. 49, “ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house?” These are the first words of Jesus which 
the gospels record. They imply three things that are most significant : 
(1) Left alone in the city, the place to which he turned spontaneously 
was the temple; so natural was it for him to do this that it did not occur 
to him that his parents would look for him anywhere else. (2) That 
which drew him to the temple was the fact that it was God’s house; 
that with it more than with any other spot in the city was associated 
for him the thought of God. (3) The name for God which sprang 
naturally to his lips was “‘my Father ;” his feeling toward God was 
that of a loving son to a father, of whose love he was sure. Few, if 
any, of the Jews, even among the prophets, had thought of God as the 
Father of individuals. To them he was the Father of the nation. In 
these words of Jesus we may find the keynote of his whole life on the 
side of his relationship to God. 

Notes on §17, Luke 2:51, 52. —Vs. 51, “And he was subject 
to them.” These words reveal another side of Jesus’ character as a 
boy. Though he could not have failed to see that his parents in 
some things had less spiritual insight, were less devout and religious, 
than he himself, he maintained the position of a child subject to their 
authority. Cf Gal..4:4. Vs. 52, “And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and men”: a most important statement, 
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which, along with vs. 40, shows how real and normal a human life Jesus 
lived. He grew physically, intellectually, and spiritually, not out of 
sin, but in goodness. Few single verses of the gospel narrative better 
repay meditation than this one. 


{ 44. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) How long 
after his birth was Jesus circumcised and named? (2) How long 
after his birth and where did the ceremony of purification take 
place? (3) What offering did the mother bring at this time? 
(4) Tell the story of Simeon, (5) and of Anna. (6)* What two 
thoughts respecting the career of Jesus did Simeon emphasize 
that do not appear in the previous words of Zacharias and Mary? 

(7) Tell the story of the magi. (8) Who were the magi? 
(9)* What is the meaning of Herod’s question to the priests 
and scribes (Matt. 2:4)? 

(10) Tell the story of the flight into Egypt and return to 
Nazareth. (11)* What characteristics of Herod, Archelaus, and 
Antipas are reflected in this narrative? (12)* In what respects 
does Luke’s narrative differ from Matthew’s in its account of the 
way in which the parents of Jesus came to take up their residence 
in Nazareth? (13) Is it probable that each was acquainted with 
the other’s narrative? (14)* Describe the location of Nazareth. 

(15)* In what single statement does the evangelist describe 
the boyhood of Jesus down to the time when he was twelve years 
old? 

(16) Tell the story of Jesus’ visit to Jerusalem when he was 
twelve years old. (17)* What are the earliest recorded words 
of Jesus? (18)* What do the words mean, and what do they 
imply as respects his own religious life at this time? (19) How 
far is the spirit and attitude toward God which is expressed in 
these words a model for us all ? 

(20) In what words does the evangelist describe the years of 
Jesus’ youth (Luke 2:51, 52)? (21)* What do these words 
imply as to the character of his whole life during this period ? 
(22) Take time for quiet reflection on the account which 
§§ 15-17 give of Jesus’ life within and without during the years 
of his boyhood and youth. 
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(23) What name can be properly given to the period of 
Jesus’ life thus far studied? See title of Part I. (24) Name the 
events that fall in this period. See titles of sections in chaps. 
i, ii, iii. (25) Name these events, pointing out on the map the 
place at which each occurred. (26) Name in their order those 
events which are recorded in Matthew. (27) Name in their 
order those events that are recorded in Luke. 


“45. Constructive Work.— Let the student write a chapter for his 
Life of Christ on some such plan as follows : 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 


. The circumcision and presentation of Jesus in the temple. 


I 
2. The wise men from the East. 
3. The flight into Egypt and the return to Nazareth. 
4. The boyhood and youth of Jesus. 
5. The intellectual and religious character of Jesus in the years 
preceding his public ministry. 


{| 46. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. Matthew’s narrative of the infancy and youth compared with 
Luke’s: (a) as respects the events recorded ; (4) as respects the person 
from whose point of view the story is told; (c) as respects the style 
and purpose. Note under each both resemblances and differences. 

2. Trades and the standing of artisans among the Jews. 

DELITZSCH, Jewish Artisan Life. 


3. The Brothers of Jesus. 

LIGHTFOOT, Galatians, pp. 253-91; Mayor, Lpistle of St. James, pp. v-xxxvi; 
Bible Dictionaries, arts. “James,” “Judas,” “ Brother.” 

4. The influences among which Jesus grew up, and his own inner 
experiences: (a) home, (4) school, (c) synagogue, (@) Scripture, (¢) com- 
panions, (/) manual labor, (g) scenery and nature, (4) the moral con- 
dition and Messianic hopes of the people, (¢) communion with God, 
(J) thought about God and feeling toward him, (4) thought about his 
future work. 
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PART II. 


THE OPENING EVENTS OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY. 


FROM THE COMING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST UNTIL THE PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE OF JESUS IN JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HERALD OF THE NEW ERA. THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


§18. The ministry of John the Baptist. 
Matt.3:1-12. Mark1:1-8. Luke 3: 1-18 [19,20]. 

47. Notes on §18, Mark 1: 1-8.'—Vs. 1, “ The beginning of the 
gospel”: By “the gospel” Mark doubtless means, not the book — the 
word “ gospel” was not used of a book till long after our “‘ gospels” were 
written —but the history that is told in the book, the facts about Jesus 
that, when told, constitute good news. In his mind the “gospel” 
story began with the public work of John the Baptist and the entrance 
of Jesus on his ministry. Cf Peter’s thought as expressed in Acts 
1:22. The later evangelists Matthew and Luke included and pre- 
fixed the story of the infancy. “ Of Jesus Christ the Son of God”: So 
in his first line the evangelist declares his own conception of Jesus and 
faithin him. Cf. the first line of Matt. Vs. 2, “‘ Even as it is written”: 
Mark’s only quotation from the Old Testament. “In Isaiah the 
prophet”: The remainder of this verse is in reality from Mal. 3:1 ; 
the next verse is from Isa. 40: 3. Mark combines the two quotations 
which so aptly describe the mission of John, mentioning the name, 
however, of the second prophet only. Turn back and read Malachi, 
especially chaps. 3 and 4. It will help in the understanding of John’s 
character and preaching. Vs. 4, “John came,” etc.: Notice in this 
brief verse the place of John’s work, the two related parts of his 
work, the substance of his message, the significance of his baptism. 
“ Repentance ’’: not mere sorrow, but change of mind, especially of 

* Here for the first time we find a threefold narrative, one account in each of the 
synoptic gospels. In such cases the student should aim, not simply to get a composite 
picture of all three narratives, but first, studying one carefully—it is best to begin 
with Mark, where there is a Mark account —to fix in mind the facts as recorded in 
this account; then, taking up each of the others, to consider wherein each differs from 
the first; and finally to frame, on the basis of all the sources, as connected an account 
as possible of the event. 
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moral purpose, turning one’s back on the former sinful life and turning 
to God. “ Remission of sins”: forgiveness of sins, including escape 
from the punishment which would otherwise have come, and restora- 
tion to God’s favor. Vs. 6, ‘‘camel’s hair”: a coarse cloth made of 
the long, coarse hair of the camel, used also for tents; still in use in 
eastern countries. ‘ Leathern girdle”: cf 2 Kings 1:8. Locusts”: 
an insect of the same family as the grasshopper. ‘“ Wild honey”: 
probably the honey of the wild bee (cf 1 Sam. 14:25, 26; Judg. 
14:8), but possibly a sweet gum. All these particulars describe a 
poor man living apart from other men, having no need to visit the 
towns for either food or clothing. Cf. Luke 1:80. Vs. 7, “ There 
cometh after me”: John does not yet say who this is, or that it is 
the Messiah; he describes him rather than names him. Notice care- 
fully this description. ‘ Latchet of whose shoes”: better, “thong of 
whose sandals.” Vs. 8, “ water”— “Holy Spirit”: the one baptism 
touching the body and outwardly symbolizing something, the other 
reaching the spirit and accomplishing a real result. 

{| 48. Notes on §18, Matt. 3 : 1-12.—Vs. 1, “wilderness of Judea”: 
the rough, mountainous, and uninhabited or sparsely settled region 
lying west of the Dead Sea (Judg. 1: 16 ; Josh. 15 : 61, 62), and probably 
including also so much of the uninhabited region lying north of the 
sea, in the Jordan valley, as fell within Judea. See note in BiBLIcaL 
WorLD, January, 1898, p. 38, and art. “ Judzea, Wilderness of,” in 
Hastincs, Dict. Bib. Vs. 2, “Repent ye”: cf Mark 1:4. “For 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand”: This definite reference to 
the kingdom of heaven by John is mentioned here only (cf Mark 
1:15; Matt. 3:17), but all the records show clearly that he announced 
the near approach of a new era in God’s dealings with the nation. 
Vss. 3-6; Mark 1: 2-6. Vs. 7, Pharisees and Sadducees”’: see 
30, 6. It is not probable that members of these two opposed parties 
came to John together, nor does Matthew imply this. The words that 
follow doubtless represent what he said to members of both parties on 
various occasions. “Offspring of vipers”: #. ¢., men of snakelike 
characters, wicked and deceitful. ‘“‘The wrath to come”: the wrath 
upon sinners which would precede or accompany the deliverance of the 
righteous. Cf. Mal. 3:1-5; 4:1-6, and 28 and 50. Vs. 8,“ fruits 
worthy of repentance”: cf. Luke 3: 10-14 and notes. Vs. 9, “think 
not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham,” etc.: John evidently 
doubted the reality of their repentance ; he knew the common expecta- 
tion that all the sons of Abraham would have part in the kingdom of 
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God (cf. § 50), and wished to dislodge them from this refuge; see 
John 8:31-40. ‘God is able of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham”: Notice how completely John rejects this current notion of 
a kingdom of Abraham’s descendants; cf Luke 1:73, 74. John 
believes that God will fulfil his promise to Abraham, but that he is not 
dependent upon these people, being able to provide himself a seed of 
Abraham. Vs. 10, “ Even now is the axe laid’”’: better, the axe is lying, 
z. é., judgment is near at hand. “Is hewn down”: 2. ¢., will be; only 
the fruits of repentance can save it. Vs. 11, “ unto repentance”: either 
to express repentance (cf. on Mark 1:4), or in order, by its whole 
effect on the minds of the people, to lead them to repentance, espe- 
cially by calling them to repentance and giving them a definite act in 
which to express their decision. “He shall baptize you”: words 
addressed to the Pharisees and Sadducees, or to the whole people. 
““With the Holy Ghost and with fire”: better, with Holy Spirit and 
fire, the reference being to a subjection of the people to the searching 
and testing work of the Spirit of God in the Mightier One, by which 
the real characters of men should be discovered, as John himself, with 
his baptism of water touching only their bodies, could never discover 
or disclose them. Cf. Mal. 3: 2-5, from which John’s figure of speech 
is probably derived. John was a man of great insight into character, 
but he recognized that he could not try men’s hearts as the Greater One 
who was to follow would search and test them. Notice the sharp con- 
trast which he draws between his own work and that of the Mightier 
Onetocome. The one baptism is outward and symbolic; the other 
inward and effectual. The baptism of John, though intended to bring 
about repentance, could not in fact produce it, nor could it distinguish 
between the truly repentant and the only professedly so. It was the 
revelation of God through the Mightier One which should try their 
hearts and reveal their true characters. This actually took place, as we 
know, when Jesus came, and men took sides for or againsthim. Vs. 12, 
“Whose fan”: a winnowing shovel, with which the mingled grain and 
chaff, after being threshed, were thrown into the air, that the steady west 
wind might blow away the chaff, leaving the grain behind. “ He will 
thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor’’: 7. ¢., complete the work of 
separating grain and chaff. ‘‘Unquenchable fire”’: a figure for inevi- 
table and irremediable destruction. The whole verse is descrip- 
tive, in highly figurative language, of a work of judgment by which 
the evil should be thoroughly purged out of the nation and the 
kingdom of God set up. Cf. 428. This was the work which John 
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evidently expected the Mightier One to do when he came. Cf. Mal. 
4: 1-3. 

{f 49. Notes on §18, Luke 3: 1-18.—Vs. 1, “In the fourteenth year of 
Tiberius Cesar”: There is difference of opinion as to the event from which 
these years should be reckoned. Tiberius was associated with Augustus as 
joint emperor about the end of 11 A.D. He became full emperor at the 
death of Augustus, August 19, 14 A. D. If the earlier date be chosen (and 
on the whole this seems the more probable), the appearance of John the Bap- 
tist would be in the latter part of 25 or early part of 26A.D. If the later 
date be chosen, John would appear three years later (28 or 29 A.D.). ‘“ Pon- 
tius Pilate being governor of Judea’’: Pilate was made procurator of Judea 
in 25 or 26 A.D. “Herod being tetrarch of Galilee and his brother Philip,” 
etc.: A tetrarch was a native ruler lower in rank thana king. Palestine 
contained, in the time of Jesus, the two tetrarchies mentioned. Syria asa 
whole contained seventeen. These rulers were dependent upon Rome, but 
were not immediately subject to the provincial officials. They levied their 
own taxes and maintained their own armies, but were always liable to imme- 
diate deposition (as in the case of Herod Antipas in 39 or 4o A. D.), if they 
were suspected of disloyalty or bad government. Herod Antipas was thus 
in charge of the region of which Jesus was a citizen. He was not a model 
ruler, but managed to maintain himself for about forty-three years, when he 
was banished to Lyons on the charge of preparing fora revolt. He was a 
great builder, his chief city being Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. His brother 
Philip had a much less fertile territory, but was a good ruler. He, too, was 
a builder of cities, Banias or Caesarea Philippi and Bethsaida Julias being the 
special objects of his expenditures. Of Lysanias, the tetrarch of Abilene, we 
know nothing certainly. ‘Annas and Caiaphas being high priests”: Only 
one man could be high priest ata time, and this from 18 to 36 A. D. we 
know was Caiaphas. But Annas had been high priest 7-14 A. D., and even 
if his deposition was not regarded as illegal, he controlled his successors, 
several of whom were from his own family. Thus from all these historical 
data, so carefully given by Luke, we are led to conclude that John the Baptist 
began his work toward the end of 25 or the beginning of 26 A. D. 


Vs. 3; of Mark 1:45. Vss. 4-6; cf Mark 1:2, 3; Matt. 3:3; 
Luke omits the words from Malachi which Mark prefixes to those from 
Isaiah and extends the quotation from Isaiah. Vss. 3-9; cf Matt. 3 : 7- 
10. Observe how closely similar the two accounts are. Vss. 10-14: 
Notice how in these verses, found only in Luke, John points out, in con- 
crete examples adapted to the several classes of people, how the repent- 
ance which he demanded would express itself. These are examples of 
the “ fruits worthy of repentance” (vs. 8). Vs. 13, ‘extort no more,” 
etc.: Under the current system of raising taxes extortion was easy, 
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and common among the collectors of customs (publicans). Vs. 14,“ do 
violence to no man”: as in the case of the collectors of customs, so 
here John selects for reproof those vices to which the soldiers were 
specially liable. Notice that he does not tell them to give up their 
occupations. 

Vs. 15, “ And as the people were in expectation,” etc.: In atime 
when there was constant readiness to accept anyone as the Messiah, ° 
provided he met popular expectation, the appearance of John, such a 
prophet as had not been for generations, set people to wondering 
whether he were the Christ. See the reflection of this feeling in John 
I:19, 20. Vss. 16, 17; see Matt. 3:11, 12. Vs. 18, “the good 
tidings”’: the gospel. Much of John’s preaching was of judgment 
rather than of salvation, but it always included salvation for the repent- 
ant. He sought by the terrors of a coming judgment to persuade 
men to escape from judgment. Cf vs. 17, “gather the wheat into 
the garner,” and Matt. 3:2. Vss. 19, 20 will be taken up in connec- 
tion with § 34. 

“{ 50. Current Ideas concerning the Messiah.—The Jewish hope for a 
Messiah was at bottom a hope for a divinely appointed (and anointed) 
deliverer from national distress. Throughout the history of the 
Hebrew people their prophets had promised that God would aid them, 
and, if they were in danger from their enemies, would deliver them, 
provided only they kept his commandments and were true to him in 
other ways. This succession of promises could never be quite fulfilled, 
however, because of the wrongdoings of the Hebrew nation; but the 
hope grew deeper and more distinct. By degrees, also, it came to 
include, not merely the idea of a reéstablished, glorious kingdom of 
Israel over which God was to be king —the kingdom of God— but also 
of a specific person through whom God would establish the kingdom. 
Thus the Messianic hope in the time of Jesus was the child of faith and 
national misfortune; at once religious and political. Its form was 
various according as the one or the other of these two elements pre- 
dominated. All classes, however, believed that the Messiah would be 
the son of David, and that his kingdom would consist of Jews and 
proselytes. With the more intellectual classes, especially the Phari- 
sees, the Messiah was something more than a mere man, though less 
than God. His coming was to be preceded by that of Elijah (Mal. 
4:5; Mark 9:11,12; cf Mark 6:15; John 1:21) and awful portents 
in the heavens. In despair of obtaining an ordinary earthly kingdom, 
some of the Pharisees believed his work would be accomplished only 
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after the evil angels had been conquered, the dead had been raised, 
and all men had been judged. Then he should reign from Jerusalem 
over a great Jewish nation, to which all heathen people should be sub- 
ject. When this kingdom had been firmly established, the Messiah 
would turn it over to God himself. Naturally the Pharisees did not 
recognize Jesus as the Messiah. Onthe part of the masses the hope was 
more political, and the deliverance was supposed to be from the rule 
of the Romans. This popular conception it was that led so many 
people to misjudge Jesus and to regard him as a political agitator. 


“51. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) With what 
events does Mark conceive the gospel history to begin? (2) 
What apostle expresses a similar thought? (3)* Give in outline 
Mark’s account of John the Baptist, distinguishing (a2) his place 
of work, (6) appearance and mode of life, (c) his message to 
the people, including the moral change demanded, the external 
act associated with this moral change, and his announcement for 
the future. (4)* What do Matthew and Luke add in common 
to Mark’s account? (5)* What does Luke add that is found 
neither in Mark nor Matthew? (6)* How does Luke date the 
beginning of the ministry of John? To what year does this 
probably assign it? (7) What is repentance? (8) By what 
announcement did John enforce his command to repent? (9) 
What did he teach about the value of Abrahamic descent to 
save one from God’s wrath? (10)* How did he describe the 
Greater One whom he announced? What phase of his work did 
he emphasize? (11) How did he contrast his own work with 
that of the Greater One to come? (12) By what motives espe- 
cially did he appeal to the people? (13) In what sense was his 
preaching a gospel (good news)? (14)* What elements of 
character appear most strongly in John as he is depicted in the 
synoptic narrative ? (15) What facts made it natural for the 
people to wonder whether John were the Christ? (16)* What 
kind of Messiah were the Pharisees looking for? (17)* What 
kind were the people expecting ? 

“| 52. Constructive Work.— Having completed the study of this 
chapter as indicated above, write for your “ Life of Christ” (inserting 
above it the part title as on p. 49) — 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


1. The time and place of John’s work. 

2. His message of command and prediction ; the relation of bap- 
tism to his preaching. 

3. His announcement of the Greater One to come. 

4. His character as shown in these earlier events of his public life. 


“| 53. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The character of John the Baptist. _ 

Bible Dictionaries, art. “ John the Baptist ;’” FEATHER, Zhe Last of the Prophets; 
EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, pp. 225-74; ZENOs, in 
BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1900. 

2. The disciples of John the Baptist: who were they, and what did 
they probably believe ? 

3. The Jewish expectation of the Messiah. 

SCHURER, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I, Vol. II, pp. 
154-87; WENDT, 7he Teaching of Jesus, Vol. I, pp. 33-89; EDERSHEIM, Life ana 


Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. 1, pp. 160-79; MATHEWS, History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine, pp. 159-69. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
§ 19. The baptism of Jesus. 

Matt. 3 : 13-17. Mark 1 :9-11. Luke 3:21, 22 [23 a]. 
§ 20. The temptation in the wilderness. 

Matt. 4 :1-11. Mark 1:12, 13. Luke 4:1-13. 


“54. Notes on §19, Mark 1: 9-11.—Vs. 9, “ Nazareth of Galilee”: 
on the location see {[ 21. Recall also the years Jesus had spent 
there (cf. {J 40, 43), and what he was now leaving behind. “In the 
Jordan” (cf. R. V. mg.): The place of Jesus’ baptism cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. The traditional sites of the Greek and Latin 
churches are in the south, near Jericho. But Bethany (John 1: 28), to 
which place Jesus apparently returned after his temptation, is a more 
probable place, and this is probably farther north, near the southern 
border of Galilee, at or near the point marked as Bethabara on the 
map. Vs. 11, “ My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased”: ¢f. 
{] 20 (3); the language from heaven is the assurance to Jesus that he 
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is in a peculiar sense the object of God’s love and approval (cf. Mark 
9:7; Eph. 1:6; Col. 1:13), and begets, we can hardly doubt, in a 
measure in which it had not existed before, the consciousness of his 
mission as the Messiah. 

Notes on §19, Matt. 3:13-17.—Vs. 13; Mark 1:9. Vs. 
14, “ But John would have hindered him,” etc.: John had urgently 
commanded the people to repent and be baptized, and had boldly 
rebuked those whom he suspected of insincerity ; but when Jesus comes 
to him he feels himself in the presence, not of one morally inferior to 
him, but of his superior, and in the words, “I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou to me ?” confesses his sense of the inap- 
propriateness of Jesus receiving baptism at his hands. Yet notice that 
he neither says that it is in itself unfitting for Jesus to be baptized, nor 
indicates that he knew Jesus to be the Christ. He may or may not 
have had personal acquaintance with him ; there is nothing to indicate 
that he yet Anew him to be the Christ (& John 1:31). Vs. 15, “suf- 
fer it now’: This reply of Jesus virtually admits the umsuztadleness of 
his being baptized by John, and by implication his own superiority to 
John, which John had felt, but sets it aside for the time; in due season 
his superiority will be manifest. “For thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness”: Jesus regarded John’s work as a part of the plan of 
God. For him to share in it was, therefore, to obey the will of God, 
z. é., to do righteousness. He made the same application to the people 
at large (Luke 7 : 29, 30), saying that they who were baptized by John 
declared God to be righteous, while the Pharisees by refusing made 
the plan of God ineffectual in their own case. John had urged a con- 
sideration of propriety ; Jesus puts the matter on the ground of duty. 
In the presence of duty the highest propriety is to waive propriety and 
do the duty. In this sentence—the second one which the gospels 
record from Jesus’ lips— we gain a most significant light upon the prin- 
ciples of his life. Compare his words in the temple (Luke 2:49) and 
the notes in 42. On vss. 16, 17 cf Mark 1:10, 11. 

“56. Notes on § 19, Luke 3 : 21, 22. — Vs. 21, “ When all the people 
were baptized”: not “after all had been baptized,” nor “ while the rest 
were being baptized ” (and so in the presence of others), but simply at 
the same time (in general) at which the rest of the people were baptized. 
None of the gospels imply that there were spectators of Jesus’ baptism. 
“And praying”: a feature of the narrative peculiar to Luke. 

"|57. The Baptism of Jesus.— As has appeared from a study of 
his own words (4[ 55), the baptism of Jesus was not a confession of sin, 
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but a profession of devotion to a revealed plan of God. The devotion of 
one’s self to the kingdom of God, whose approach John had announced, 
involved in the case of others, but not in his, repentance and confes- 
sion of sin. Had he allowed any consideration to induce him not to 
join John the Baptist, his influence would have been thrown against 
the revival of righteousness which John was seeking to bring about. 
Before such an alternative the Son of God could only act as he did 
act. By so doing he became formally, of course, a follower of John, 
but immediately afterward he began a new Messianic movement. 

From this act, we must believe, dates the beginning of his clear 
conviction that he was to undertake the work of founding the kingdom 
of God; that he was the one whom John was foretelling. From the 
moment the voice from heaven sounded in his heart he devoted himself 
with unswerving purpose and self-sacrifice to the new work. Before his 
baptism he was a private individual; after his baptism he took up the 
work of the Messiah. (Cf Acts 4:27; 10: 38.) 

“58. Notes on §20, Mark 1:12, 13.— Vs. 12, “and straightway the 
Spirit driveth him forth”: The assurance of divine sonship in connec- 
tion with the baptism is immediately followed by an impulse from the 
Spirit to seek the solitude of the wilderness, doubtless for reflection 
upon the new work opening up before him. “Into the wilderness”: 
at what particular place it is idle to guess. Tradition points to a high 
hill northwest of Jericho, called Mons Quarantana (the forty-day moun- 
tain), in modern Arabic Jebel Qurunti/. But the tradition is of no 
special value. Vs. 13, “ forty days tempted of Satan”: The tempta- 
tion, continued through the whole period, was, no doubt, inseparably 
connected with his meditation over his plans. ‘ With the wild beasts”: 
as would be natural in the wilderness. The statement is peculiar to 
Mark. 

{| 59. Notes on §20, Matt. 4: 1-11.—Vs. 1, “ tobe tempted”: cf. {| 58. 
Vs. 3, “And the tempter came”: a visible appearance is not at all 
required by the narrative. “If thou art the Son of God”: referring 
to the voice from heaven (vs. 17), and basing the temptation on that. 
“Command that these stones become bread’”’: an appeal to his hun- 
ger (cf. vs. 2), and conveying the suggestion that there is an incon- 
sistency between his being God’s Son, the special object of God’s love, 
and going hungry, and that he must either substantiate his conviction 
of sonship by feeding himself miraculously, or doubt that sonship. 
Vs. 4, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from out of the mouth of God”: ¢. e., shall not regard bread 
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as indispensable, but shall in simple trust in God wait his word (see 
Deut. 8:3). This principle of trust in the all-sufficient God, which 
God taught Israel in the wilderness, Jesus applies to his own case. 
He will not insist on bread as the evidence of God’s love, but will trust 
God’s word (vs. 17). Vs. 5, “the devil taketh him”: in thought, no 
doubt, not bodily, for against Jesus’ will this would have been impossible, 
and with his will sinful on his part. “‘ The pinnacle of the temple”: some 
high gable of the temple or its colonnades is referred to, perhaps that 
very high one which overlooks the valley of Kidron. Vs. 6, “If 
thou art the Son of God”: as before, an appeal to his consciousness 
of divine sonship, with perhaps an added reference to the trustful con- 
fidence in God just expressed (vs. 4). ‘Cast thyself down : for it is 
written, He shall give his angels charge,” etc.: ¢.¢., if thou art God’s 
Son, he will surely care for thee ; prove it by throwing thyself down. 
Under guise of an appeal to filial trust lies concealed a temptation to 
distrust. Vs. 7, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God”: The 
words are from Deut. 6:16, and forbid making demands on God, or 
putting him to the test, from doubt of his care. Jesus refuses to do 
this; trust needs no self-appointed testof God. In his work in the world 
as God’s Son he will not manufacture evidence of God’s presence and 
care, for himself or for others. He will go forward in simple trust, 
taking such evidences of God’s love and care as come in the doing of 
duty. See the opposite spirit of the Jews, and Jesus’ answer in Mark 
8:11, 12. Vs. 8, “All the kingdoms of the world”: a mental vision 
of that world that Jesus wished to win for God. Vs. 9, “if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me”: a figure of speech descriptive of 
what the course of action which was suggested to him would really 
amount to. One naturally thinks of some concession to the false, 
worldly ideas of the times, by which he might have gained adherents 
rapidly ; some compromise, in word or act, which to Jesus’ thought 
amounted to giving homage to the devil. Vs. 10, “Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve”: quoted from 
Deut. 6:13, where it enjoins Israel to worship Jehovah only, as against 
the gods of the surrounding nations. In the mouth of Jesus it means 
that allegiance and reverence are due to no human authority, to no 
worldly ideals, but to God only. In his life there is to be no divided 
allegiance. Vs. 11; ¢f Mark 1: 136. 

{| 60. Notes on § 20, Luke 4:1-13.-—The narrative of Luke is like 
Mark’s in extending the temptations through the forty days ; like 
Matthew’s in narrating the three temptations at the end. The second 
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and third temptations are put in a different order in Luke; for the 
difference no satisfactory explanation can be given, nor is it important. 

“| 61. Messiahship as Conceived by Jesus.—The idea of Messiahship 
was essentially Jewish, and had Jesus been content to take it as it 
existed, it could have had little meaning for other people. But Jesus 
did with it as he did with so many other Jewish conceptions ; although 
he continued to use the words of the Jews, he plunged beneath the sur- 
face and form to the fundamental thought they represented, and dealt 
with this. To be the Christ meant to found the kingdom of God ; but 
this is only to say that to be the Christ meant to make human society 
righteous and prosperous by bringing its members into right relations 
with God. Thus he made the term “kingdom of God”’ social and 
religious rather than political. He does not often use the word “ Mes- 
siah”’ with reference to himself, but it is clear that as the Christ he 
regards his duty as consisting in these things: (1) he must found the 
kingdom of God on earth ; (2) he must found it by inducing men to 
love God in order that they may be like him ; (3) he must show men 
how to live as members of the kingdom ; (4) he must present himself 
as the ideal of the kingdom, both by living as a real Son of God, full 
of faith in his Father’s wisdom and love, and also as a brother of men, 
full of self-sacrificing love. In a word, Jesus’ idea of Messiahship was 
simply this: to get people to be like himself in order that they might 
live right with God and man. 


{ 62. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Relate the 
story of the baptism of Jesus as told by Mark. (2) What dis- 
tinct addition does Matthew make to the Mark narrative? (3)* 
What is the meaning, in Jesus’ reply to John, of the words, ‘“ Suf- 
fer it now”? (4)* What is the meaning of “thus it becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness”? (5)* What great principle of 
conduct does Jesus enunciate in this answer to John? (6)* Is 
this principle valid for him only, or for all men? (7)* What 
elements of Jesus’ religious life that ought to be in ours are 
revealed in this passage and in Luke 2:49? (8) Was duty a 
repulsive thing to Jesus? (g)* What was the meaning for Jesus 
of the descent of the Spirit and the voice from heaven ? 

(10) Tell the story of Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness 
as related by Mark. (11) Relate the story of the first of the 
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three temptations as recorded by Matthew. (12) Of the second. 
(13) Of the third. (14) Wherein does Luke’s narrative differ 
from Matthew’s? (15)* Explain the meaning of Jesus’ answer 
to the first temptation. (16)* To the second. (17)* To the 
third. (18) What gave occasion to these temptations, and of 
what use were they to Jesus? (19)* What great principles of 
conduct are involved in his several answers? (20) Can you 
suggest circumstances of modern life to which these principles 
would be applicable ? 

{| 63. Constructive Work.— Having completed the preceding work, 
write chap. v of your “Life of Christ” treating the baptism and the 
temptation. 

“| 64. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The contrasts between the life of Jesus before, and his life after, 
his baptism in (a) occupation, (4) home, (¢) relations to kindred, (d) 
relations to people in general. 

2. Illustrations of typical human experience in that of Jesus during 
this period. 

3. Wherein did the beginnings of John’s work resemble those of 
Jesus ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FAITH IN JESUS. 


§ 21. John’s testimony before the priests and Levites. 
John 1: 19-28. 


§ 22. Jesus the Lamb of God. John 1:29-34. 
§ 23. The first three disciples. John 1: 35-42. 
§ 24. Philip and Nathanael. John 1: 43-51. 
§ 25. The first miracle: water made wine. John 2: 1-11. 


§ 26. Sojourn in Capernaum. John 2:12. 


{| 65. Notes on §21, John 1: 19-28.—Vs. 19, “ when the Jews sent unto 
him .... to ask him, Who art thou ?”: on the inquiry awakened by 
John see Luke 3:15. Vs. 21, “ Art thou Elijah ?” On the basis of a 
literal interpretation of Mal. 4:1, Elijah was expected to come before 
the Christ (cf Matt. 17:10). This prophecy Jesus recognizes as ful- 
filled in its real sense in John the Baptist (Matt. 17: 11 ff.; 11:14). 
John denies that he is Elijah, because he knew he was not Elijah in the 
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sense intended by the question. “Art thou the prophet ?”’: the question 
refers to the prophet promised in Deut. 8:15. Cf. John 6:14, 30, 31; 
Acts 3:22. Vs. 23, “I am the voice of one crying,” etc.: more 
exactly, ‘a voice of one,” etc. John wishes to sink his personality out 
of sight ; he will not identify himself with any of the great personali- 
ties which the Jews have pictured to themselves and for which they are 
looking ; he is simply a voice, bidding men, “ Make straight the way 
of the Lord.” These words of Isaiah, originally employed to picture 
poetically the return of Jehovah bringing his people from captivity, 
are employed by John as aptly describing the spiritual preparation for 
Jehovah’s coming to his people. Vs. 24, “ why then baptizest thou, if 
thou art not the Christ”: probably on the basis of Zech. 13: 1, the 
administration of a rite symbolic of purification was thought to belong 
to the Messiah. Vs. 26; cf. Mark 1:7, 8, but notice that he whom 
John then spoke of as coming he now says is present, though unknown. 
Vs. 28, “Bethany beyond Jordan”: Notice the marginal reading 
Bethabara, or Betharaba, probably another name for the same place or* 
of a place near at hand. Various sites have been suggested for this 
place, but the most probable view is that which finds it at Mak’t 
’Abérah, a ford of the Jordan a little northeast of Scythopolis. Bethany 
is perhaps a modified form of Batanea (ConDER, Zent Work, Vol. II, 
pp. 64-8) or simply another name for Bethabara, meaning the same 
thing (EDERSHEIM, Life of Christ, Vol. I, p. 278). 

{| 66. Notes on §22, John 1: 29-34.— Vs. 29, “On the morrow”: 
Notice that these §§ 19-24 give the record of four successive days. 
“Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world”: 
The conception of Jesus involved in these words is akin to, if not 
derived from, that of Isa., chap. 53 (read this chapter carefully) — a man 
pure, meek, gentle, and bearing the sin of the world, and by bearing 
it taking it away, freeing the sinner from the consequences of it. This 
is a very different picture from that which John had drawn of the 
Coming One in his words to the Jews before he appeared (Matt. 
3: 10-12), and shows that, while his thought about what the Messiah 
would be led him to emphasize one phase of his work as set forth in 
the prophets, the actual sight of Jesus, as he returned from his forty 
days in the wilderness, aided perhaps by actual conversation with Jesus 
in which Jesus had set forth his conception of the work that he must 
do, impressed him with a very different aspect of Jesus’ own character. 
Perhaps he could not himself at once have adjusted these to one 
another, though they actually meet in Jesus’ own life and work. 
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Vs. 30, “ This is he of whom I said,” etc.: cf John 1:15. The gospels 
do not tell when John had said this. Vs. 31, “And I knew him not”: 
knew him not, that is, as the Greater One who was to follow him; 
personal acquaintance he may or may not have had. John’s announce- 
ment of his greater successor was an act of faith, not of sight. Vss. 
32-34; of. Mark 1:10, 11. The experience at the Jordan, so deeply 
significant for Jesus, became also to John a revelation of Jesus as that 
One for whom he had been looking and whom in faith he had 
announced, the One who, himself filled with the Spirit, should baptize 
others in that Spirit. “The Son of God”: see 4 20, and note on 
Mark 1:11. 

4] 67. Notes on § 23, John 1: 35-42.— Vs. 37, “two disciples”: one 
of them being Andrew (vs. 40), and the other very probably John, the 
evangelist. Vs. 41, “We have found the Messiah”: the expression of 
a first impression, which longer acquaintance was not only to deepen 
into conviction, but also to modify, as he learned how different a 
Messiah Jesus was to be from that which he at first thought of. 

{| 68. Notes on § 24, John 1 : 43-51.—Vs. 43, “into Galilee”: return- 
ing home; cf Mark 1:9. Vs. 44, “Now Philip was from Bethsaida”’: 
viz., Bethsaida of Galilee (John 12:21; cf map), perhaps a suburb of 
Capernaum, where Peter and Andrew afterward lived (Mark 1: 21, 29). 
Vs. 45, “him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write”: 
z. é., the Messiah; cf. on vs. 41. “Jesus of Nazareth, son of Joseph”: 
so Jesus was known throughout his public life. Vs. 46, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?”’: a place without distinction or reputa- 
tion, and with which no one had ever associated the Messiah (it is not 
even mentioned in the Old Testament), and all the less likely to seem 
to Nathanael of Cana a probable birthplace of the Messiah, that it was 
a neighboring village to that in which he himself lived. Vs. 49, 
“Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel”: the 
first phrase is an echo of John’s testimony, the second an explicit 
acknowledgment of his Messiahship (cf Ps. 2:6, 7; 2 Sam. 7:13, 14). 
Testimony and the impression made by Jesus’ own character on sus- 
ceptible minds win for Jesus his first disciples. Vs. 51, “angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man”: he shall become a 
medium of communication between heaven and earth. (See Gen. 
28:10 ff.) “Son of Man”: used here for the first time. See ¥ 69. 


{[ 69. The Term ‘‘Son of Man.’”?— The expression “son of man”’ is fre- 
quently used in the Old Testament, and always as a poetic equivalent of man. 
Thus in Ps. 8: 4, ‘‘ What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
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man that thou visitest him ?”’; a passage which Heb. 2 : 6 ff. applies to Jesus, 
because in him alone is this ideal picture of man fully realized. Even in 
Dan. 7:13, though the Jassage describes the Messianic kingdom, the phrase 
“son of man”’ simply means man, being used to set forth the humane char- 
acter of that kingdom as compared with the fierce and brutal character of 
those which are to precede it. In no book that has come down to us from 
the period between the writing of Daniel and the coming of Christ does the 
term “son of man” occur, unless it be in the pseudepigraphical book of 
Enoch. In this book “the Son of Man” is a recognized name of the Mes- 
siah, and many have inferred that this is the sense in which Jesus uses it. 
But it is uncertain whether the portions of the book of Enoch in which the 
expression occurs were written before the time of Jesus, and it is beyond 
question from the gospels (in which the term occurs only as a title applied by 
Jesus to himself) that the people at least did not understand it as meaning 
the Messiah. For Jesus himself constantly used it, while at the same time 
instructing his disciples not to tell the people that he was the Messiah (Mark 
8:30; 9:9, 30, 31). Jesus’ use of it as a name for himself is either (a) 
expressive of his own consciousness of being in the full sense of the word 
man, all that God intended man to be, doing those things and suffering those 
things which it is the part of man to do and suffer, or (4) expressive of his 
relation to the kingdom of God he was founding. In Dan. 7: 13 ‘‘a son of 
man” is the type of the “kingdom of saints;”’ just as beasts are types of 
other kingdoms, so Jesus is the type of the kingdom. As he is, so are its 
members to be. Even though they could not see that Jesus was the Christ, 
the people could see as much meaning as this in the term: he was trying to 
get people to be like himself. 


70. Notes on §25, John 2:1-11.— Vs. 1, “and the third day”: 
reckoned from the day of 1:43. ‘Cana of Galilee”: see 471. Vs. 2, 
“and his disciples”: probably the five mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. Vs. 4, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” or, what 
have we in common ?, indicating that the thought and wish implied in 
her hint he did not share with her. ‘“ Mine hour is not yet come”: the 
time for me to act. Mary perhaps desired a conspicuous display of 
power; Jesus would bring relief, but in such way and at such time that 
it would attract no general attention. Vs. 6, “After the Jews’ manner 
of purifying”: cf Mark 7:3, 4. ‘Two or three firkins apiece”: a fir- 
kin =about nine gallons. Vs. 8, “the ruler of the feast”: either a head 
waiter or, as is more likely, a guest elected to preside. Vs. 9, “tasted 
the water now become wine”: that the whole of the water in the jars 
became wine is not said, but only that what was drawn and drunk 
became wine. Vs. 11, “This beginning of his signs”: “sign” is 
John’s usual word for Jesus’ deeds of power, and one that emphasizes 
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the significance of the deed rather than either its power or its won- 
drousness. “Manifested his glory”: revealed the excellence and 
beauty of his character and power. ‘And his disciples believed on 
him”: 2. e., believed more firmly in him than before; faith is by its very 
nature a thing of degrees, capable of growing and intended to grow. 

“| 71. Cana of Galilee.—The home of Nathanael (John 21:2) and 
the place of Jesus’ first miracle. Since the sixteenth century Kefr 
Kenna, three and one-half miles northeast of Nazareth, has been the 
commonly accepted site of Cana. Robinson, however, in 1838 
advocated Khurbet Kanah, called also Kana el Jelil (the modern 
equivalent of Cana of Galilee). This place is about eight miles north 
of Nazareth. Opinions are much divided as to which is the more 
probable site. Our map places it at Kefr Kenna. Near this village 
there is a beautiful spring, and the children of the village run after 
the traveler offering him water. 


{| 72. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Tell the 
story of John’s testimony before the priests and Levites (§ 21). 
(2)* What prophecy gives occasion to the question, ‘Art thou 
Elijah?” (3)* What to the question, “Art thou the prophet ?” 
(4)* What is the meaning of John’s reply, “I am a voice,” etc.? 
(5) What gives rise to the question, ‘‘ Why baptizest thou,” etc.? 

(6)* What does John mean by the words, ‘Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world”? (7) To 
what influence is it due that this characterization of Jesus is so 
different from his announcement of the Coming One? (8) 
What further testimony did John bear respecting Jesus on this 
occasion? (g)* What does John mean by saying that he did 
not know Jesus? 

(10) What testimony did John bear to two of his disciples? 
(§ 23). (11) What was the result of this testimony? (12) 
Who were these two disciples, and what third one did one of 
these bring to Jesus? (13) What element of John’s character is 
illustrated in his conduct in this matter, and in what respects is 
his conduct to be emulated by us today ? 

(14) What other disciple did Jesus call to follow him the 
next day? (15) Whom did this disciple bring to Jesus? 
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(16) Relate the conversation between Jesus and Nathanael. (17) 
What is the meaning of Jesus’ last sentence? (18)* Tell briefly 
the events of each of the four days referred to in §§ 21-24. 
(19)* What two influences drew to Jesus his first disciples ? 

(20) Tell the story of the wedding at Cana. (21)* What 
elements of Jesus’ character are revealed in his conduct on this 
occasion? (22)* What impression and effect did Jesus’ act 
produce on the minds of the disciples ? 

(23) Where did Jesus go after the wedding at Cana? (24) 
Who accompanied him? 

(25) Point out on the map each of the places mentioned in 
this chapter, and indicate the events which happened at each. 
(26) Commit to memory the titles of the sections in chaps. 
iv, V, Vi. 


“| 73. Constructive Work.—Having completed the study indicated 
above, write chap. vi of your “ Life of Christ,” following the outline of 
sections given at the head of the chapter, or constructing an outline for 
yourself. 

‘| 74. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The route of Jesus from the Jordan to Cana. 

2. Jesus’ general habit of life as illustrated in his attendance at the 
wedding. Compare it with that of John the Baptist. 

3. Jewish weddings. 

EDERSHEIM, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
Vol. I, pp. 351-5; STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of Christ, pp. 159-65. See also 
Dictionanes of the Bible, arts. on “ Marriage.” 


4. The history of the first disciples (2) in their relations with 
Jesus, (4) in their work as preachers of the gospel. 


See Dictionaries of the Bible. 


5. What sort of Messiah did these disciples at this time probably 
think Jesus would be? 
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Book Rediews. 


The Journal of Theological Studies. Editor, C. H. Turner, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; Assistant Editor, Rev. Dr. BaRNEs, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Committee of Direction: Rev. 
Drs. Ince, Driver, Lock, Moberly and Sanday, of Oxford ; 
Rev. Drs. Swete, Kirkpatrick, Ryle and Stanton, of Cam- 
bridge; Rev. Dr. Robertson, Principal of King’s College, 
London, and Rev. Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, Canon of 
Westminster. Vol. I, No. 1, October, 1899. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Single number, $1; annual subscription, $3. 


This new journal is to devote itself ‘exclusively to the furtherance 
of theological learning,” a thing which, according to Dr. Swete’s intro- 
ductory statement, no English journal has hitherto done. The 
statement is a trifle perplexing to one who recalls the names and 
character of several journals on both sides of the Atlantic. We presume, 
however, that it is to be adjusted to the facts of the case by taking 
“English” as meaning British, and understanding “furtherance of 
theological learning” to refer, not to the general dissemination of 
knowledge already in possession of the few, or the retailing of the 
results of other men’s studies, but the extending of the frontier of theo- 
logical science. That the statement, even thus understood, is true is 
a remarkable fact, which serves to emphasize the welcome which, in 
England especially, the new journal should receive. 

The contents of the first number are as follows: 

ARTICLES: Recent Research on the Origin of the Creed, by Professor Sanday; 
St. Anselm’s Argument for the Being of God, by Professor E. Caird; A Practical 
Discourse on Some Principles of Hymn-Singing, by Robert Bridges; The Acts of 
the Apostles —I, A Criticism of Lightfoot and Headlam, by Rev. J. A. Cross; II, 
A Plea for an Early Date, by Rev. R. B. Rackham. DocuMENTs: The Sacra- 
mentary of Serapion of Thmuis, Part I, by Rev. F. E. Brightman. Notes: On 
the Title of the Magistrates at Philippi, and On the Greek Form of the Name Phi- 
lippians, by Professor W. M. Ramsay ; Some New Members of the “ Ferrar Group” 
of the MSS. of the Gospels, by Rev. K. Lake; On wA%pys in John 1:14, On Gelasius 
of Cyzicus, and On Eusebius of Vercelli, by C. H. Turner. REVIEWS: The Vul- 
gate Gospels (Wordsworth and White, Vol. I), by F. C. Burkitt; The Wisdom of 
Ben Sira (Schechter and Taylor), by Professor A. A. Bevan. CHRONICLE: Old 
Testament, by W. E. Barnes; Patristica, Part I, by C. H. Turner. RECENT PERI- 
ODICALS, list of articles. 
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The number contains 160 pages, just two-thirds the usual size of 
the American Journal of Theology. That it represents, mechanically, the 
printer’s art at its best need hardly be said. From the price we con- 
jecture that it is to be issued quarterly, though we discover no state- 
ment to that effect. 

Two matters of proportion strike one at once: the small space given 
to reviews, and the much greater attention given to New Testament 
matters than to those pertaining to the Old Testament. ‘The latter is 
probably in a sense accidental, but the former is indicative of a general 
policy. The introductory statement says that the journal “will review 
at length a few of the more important works, in cases where a fuller 
examination may serve to contribute to the knowledge of the subject.” 
It should be observed, however, that in addition to the two books 
formally reviewed, twenty-four others are mentioned in the “‘Chron- 
icle,’” some of these being barely named, others being discussed 
almost to the extent of a short review. There is no_bibli- 
ography. 

Of the articles, one belongs to church history, one to the philosoph- 
ical prolegomena of theology, one to practical theology, and two to 
New Testament criticism. Only an expert in that specialty within a 
specialty with which Professor Sanday’s article deals can assume to 
criticise it and judge whether he is right in rejecting the view of Har- 
nack and Kattenbusch that the old Roman creed is the oldest piece of 
creed production, and the parent alike of eastern and western creeds, 
and siding in general with Caspari, Zahn, Loofs, and Kunze in the 
opinion that as far back as we can go there were two distinct types of 
eastern and western creeds, equally ancient. But one does not need 
to be an expert to recognize the judicial-mindedness and ability of the 
discussion, or to enjoy the courteous frankness with which Sanday 
characterizes and criticises Harnack. To many readers the article of 
Caird will, we are sure, seem the ablest of the number, and of no small 
significance. Mr. Bridges emphasizes with great good sense and convin- 
cingness the necessity of dignity in the hymns and public worship, while 
as distinctly recognizing the necessity that they shall appeal to and 
express the emotions of the common man. The two articles on Acts 
are from very different points of view. With about equal preposses- 
sion against the view of Mr. Cross and that of Mr. Rackham, the 
article of the latter seems to us much the abler of the two, and worthy 
of serious consideration, contrary though it is to the general current 
alike of conservative and of radical opinion. 
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Space does not permit us to speak of the document and notes, 
though they are of course by no means the least important or distinct- 
ive parts of the journal. 

To judge from the first issue, the new journal proposes to take the 
term “theological studies” in a broad sense, and to represent, not a 
party or a school, but fair-minded research. It will chronicle the most 
noteworthy books in various departments of theological study, but will 
devote itself much more to the publication of articles presenting the 
results of fresh study than to criticising the results of work published 
elsewhere. It will be international chiefly or exclusively in its circula- 
tion ; its contributors will be found in Great Britain, and they will 
include some of the ablest scholars of England, but the journal will not 
escape publishing, now and then, a rather inferior article. 


E. D. B. 


Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By FREDERICK JONES 
Buiss, Pu.D. Plans and Illustrations by A. C. Dickie. Lon- 
don: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1898. Pp. xvi+374. To 
subscribers to the Fund, 8s. 6d.; to non-subscribers, 12s. 6d. 


In this generous volume Dr. Bliss has gathered together the results 
of his four-years’ excavation at Jerusalem, and although it can hardly 
be said to be intended for the general reader, so technical and detailed 
is a large portion of its discussion, every careful student of biblical 
history will be interested in his excavations along the southern wall of 
the city. With the exception of the width of the Jewish cemetery, 
these extend from the English school to the Pool of Siloam, and have 
opened up a line of masonry including two walls of different periods, 
one of which has served as a sort of dam for the old Pool of Siloam. 
Dr. Bliss has given an exceedingly careful account, further, of this 
masonry, and it has been illustrated by diagrams and cross-sections by 
Mr. Archibald C. Dickie. 

The book really falls into two main portions, although it is not so 
marked. Chaps. 1-7 describe in great detail the actual excavations, 
while the remaining three chapters are historical, discussing the walls 
of Jerusalem, chronological results of the excavations, and, in an anec- 
dotal fashion, the progress of the work. Of the discoveries which Dr. 
Bliss has made, beyond that of the walls to which we have already 
referred, perhaps nothing is more important than the great paved street 
which runs in the Tyropceon valley toward the Pool of Siloam. In 
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some places this street is fifty feet wide, and has numerous branches. 
It is built immediately over a great sewer, has curbstones along each 
side, and is bordered by houses, some of fine masonry. When it 
finally comes to the Pool of Siloam the street descends by a consid- 
erable flight of steps, cut in the rock. At this point Dr. Bliss discov- 
ered the remains of an early Christian church. This church is 
interesting archzologically. It is impossible to say exactly when it 
was built, but probably, Dr. Bliss believes, between 333 and 570 A. D. 
Its architectural features, according to Mr. Dickie, point to the time 
of the empress Eudocia, who died in May, 460 A. D. 

Important also are the things which Dr. Bliss did not find: such, 
for example, as the theater which it was expected would be found 
somewhere south of Jerusalem, and the tomb of David, which Dr- 
Bliss still supposes, however, may be somewhere in the location assigned 
it by Ganneau. 

Some of the minor discoveries are worth mentioning; such as 
tombs with frescoes near the Tombs of the Kings; a Latin inscription 
of the third legion near Zion Gate; a beautiful mosaic northwest of 
the Damascus Gate; a reliquary on the Mount of Olives; pieces of 
Roman and Jewish pottery, some of them having the stamp of the 
tenth legion upon them; a chariot wheel in the Tyropceon valley; a 
number of weights; coins, including one of Simon Maccabee, three of 
Alexander Jannzus, and two of John Hyrcanus; a Hebrew seal. 
Though none of these is sensationally important, they all contribute 
materially to our growing acquaintance with the Holy City. 

But we are especially concerned with some of the conclusions to 
which these excavations have led those in charge. Perhaps first of all 
one should mention Mr. Dickie’s valuable remarks upon the masonry, 
upon which so much chronology in the past has been built. He holds 
that the excavations do not help one to define the date of a building 
by the dressing of its stone; on the contrary, his investigation tends, 
he says, “to encourage skepticism as to the possibility of fixing periods 
by any hard and fast rule of masonry alone. Each succeeding style 
is mingled with its predecessor from the time of its introduction ; boss 
and margin work may have been used in early Jewish times, but was 
undoubtedly used in the later Jewish-Roman works and afterward. 
Comb-pick margin with pick-centered dressing was certainly used con- 
temporaneously with the boss and margin, and may have been used | 
before. Quarry-pick dressing is universal. The delicate pick center 
and comb-pick margin dressing of the Haram area is certainly 
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characteristic of one great building period, such as that of Herod 
might signify. The crusading dressing seems alone to definitely date 
its origin, and its after-use is beyond doubt. Dressing is an indica- 
tion; combined with peculiarities of setting or joining its evidence 
becomes most valuable ; but unless backed by some such auxiliary as 
inscriptions, pottery, or the like, simple masonry is a frail basis on 
which to found archeological deductions in Jerusalem.” Such a con- 
clusion as this of Mr. Dickie will approve itself to most persons who 
have studied carefully the location of masonry in and about Jerusalem, 
although it is to be feared that it gives a death-blow to some interest- 
ing chronology. 

A further valuable series of chronological studies, although over- 
cautious, perhaps, in treatment, is given by Dr. Bliss. The discovery 
of the two walls and the ancient church at Siloam enables him to 
arrive at certain conclusions. The lower wall he thinks dates from the 
time when it was rebuilt after the destruction wrought by Pompey. The 
arcade around the Pool of Siloam was probably constructed in Herod’s 
time, together with the staircase which connects it with the street, and 
the paved streets on the western hill appear to date from the same time. 
The upper wall of the two, he holds, came from the early Christian 
period, together with the church on the Mount of Olives. To the Latin 
period he assigns nothing earlier than the church on the western hill, 
probably built by the emperor Frederick II. Perhaps as striking as 
any of the conclusions of Dr. Bliss are: that certain of the rock-cut 
dwellings which he discovered date from the Jebusite period; and 
that the aqueduct on the western hill, as well as the base of the tower 
discovered on the line of the scarp, are from the time of Solomon. 
The walls of the Pool of Siloam, in so far as they are rock-hewn, and 
the rock-cut steps leading down to it, date from the time of Hezekiah. 
Finally, the location of the southern wall, along whose course so 
much of the excavation has been carried, enables him to make com- 
parative maps of the extent of the city at different periods. From 
this it appears that the territory inclosed within the southern wall 
was greater in the time of Herod than in that of Solomon, and in the 
time of the later Jewish kings and Eudocia greater than in the time of 
Herod. 

The report of Dr. Bliss may be said to have finally fixed the loca- 
tion of the southern wall of Jerusalem at the different periods of 
the city, and for this, if for no other of the multitude of reasons, he 
deserves the thanks of all students of Jewish history. S. M. 
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GIRDLESTONE, R. B. The Student’s Deuteronomy: A Corrected Transla- 
tion, with Notes and References. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1899. Pp. 124. 3s. 6d. 

The object of this work is to make the translation more accurate and less 
cumbrous; to call attention in the notes to certain linguistic, legislative, and arche- 
ological peculiarities in the text; and to illustrate the speeches by two sets of refer- 
ences: (1) passages in the four previous books of the Bible to which the speaker 
refers, or of which he makes use; and (2) passages in the later books of the Bible 
which refer to the speeches. More than 200 of the former texts, and 300 of the latter, 
are printed in full on a specially wide margin. The book is useful for the study of 
Deuteronomy. 

*Toy, C. H. The Book of Proverbs. Jnternational Critical Commentary. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 554. $3. 

KENT, C. F. The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs. Second 
edition. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1899. Pp. 208. $1.25. 

We note with interest and pleasure that a second edition of this useful little 
volume has been called for. The Proverbs of the Old Testament should receive more 
careful study than is generally given to them. 

TyLerR, THOMAS. Ecclesiastes: An Introduction to the Book; an Exegetical 
Analysis; and a Translation with Notes. A new edition. London: 
D. Nutt, 1899. Pp. x-+167. 6s., met. 

The first edition of this book was published many years ago. Its chief point of 
interest was that its author argued that the book of Ecclesiastes was much influenced 
by Greek philosophy. This view is still maintained. The volume has been rewritten 
and enlarged, to include a careful treatment of the book in all its characteristics and 
historical relations. 

* PRICE, IRA M. The Monuments and the Old Testament. Chicago: The 
Christian Culture Press, 1899. Pp. 321. $1.50, met. 

* TRUMBULL, H.C. The Covenant of Salt, as Based on the Significance and 
Symbolism of Salt in Primitive Thought. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1899. Pp. 184. $1.50. 

ARTICLES. 

UnpriTz, O. Die Tage im Schépfungsbericht. Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
Heft 10, 1899, pp. 837-52. 

The Holy Scriptures are not a handbook of geology or astronomy, but a record 
of religion. The creation narrative of Genesis is not a study of nature, but a study of 
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religion; consequently only religious truth is to be drawn from it. The time-length 
of the term “day” as used in Genesis, chap. I, is undoubtedly twenty-four hours, and 
no one would ever have thought otherwise if some had not wrongly supposed that the 
chapter contained a revelation of the actual process of material creation The Scrip- 
ture account lays no emphasis upon the day, but upon the several creative acts of God. 
The religious truths presented here are four: (1) The world had a beginning, and came 
into existence by the will of God; matter is thus not eternal. (2) God made the world 
in successive stages, proceeding from the lower stages and forms to the higher; the 
world, therefore, was not brought into existence by one magic stroke, but by stages 
planned by God. (3) God made the world with reference to man, who is at once the 
aim and the crown of creation. (4) God made the world in six successive creative 
acts, after which came the divine sabbath rest. And the sole purpose of this arrange- 
ment of creation into six days is to establish the sanctity of the sabbath. 

LAGRANGE, M,-J. Deux chants de guerre: le cantique de Moise aprés le 
passage de la mer rouge et la chanson d’Hésébon. Revue bibligue, 
October, 1899, pp. 532-52. 

The song of Moses at the crossing of the Red Sea (Exod. 15:1-18) is of care- 
fully chosen structure, admirable in conception, poetic in imagination, and exalted in 
its confidence in God. The thoughts and the words are skilfully adapted to each 
other. With the exception of the last four lines, all the song is of closely related 
structure. To what period does it belong in the form in which we have it? Dillmann 
has made too much of its archaisms, while it contains some noticeably late elements. 
Perhaps, then, it belongs in its present form to the time of the captivity, when the 
people recalled the former mercy of God at the passage of the Red Sea. If God had 
so tenderly conducted the Israelites from Egypt into Palestine, would he not bring 
back the Jews from Babylon to the temple mount? These memories and the veiled 
hope in vs. 17 seem to give to the poem a deeper meaning than if it had come from 
Moses himself.—The song of Heshbon (Numb. 21:27-30) is regarded by Pére 
Lagrange as a martial chant of the Israelites directed against the Moabites, recalling 
to the latter their earlier defeat at the hands of the Amorites. 

BARTLETT, SAMUEL C, Rupprecht on the Pentateuch. Bibliotheca Sacra 
October, 1899, pp. 639-56. 

GIRDLESTONE, R. B. To What Tribe did Samuel Belong? E£xfositor 
November, 1899, pp. 385-8. 

ConpDER, C. R. Notes on the Antiquities of the Books of Samuel. Pad. 
Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, October, 1899, pp. 343-52. 

PARISOT, J. Signification musicale de Sélah-Diapsalma. Revue dibligue, 
October, 1899, pp. 573-81. 

The word selah was probably a musical notation, used to mark the silence 
between strophes. In Arabic music the stanzas are separated from each other by long 
pauses, filled in by instrumental interludes. The Jewish tradition attests that the 
temple singers separated the strophes of the psalms by pauses of this sort. Or, 
instead of the instrumental interlude, it might be vocal, a kind of chanting without 
words. And then the interlude might become an actual refrain in which words were 
used. The diapsa/ma, which in the Greek versions stands for the se/ah of the Hebrew, 
has the same signification. It represents a pause in the singing occupied in the 
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liturgy of the temple by the playing of instruments, or if that was lacking, then a 

vocal chant or a refrain. See, however, E. G. Briccs in American Journal of Semitic 

Languages and Literatures, October, 1899, pp. I-29. 

SMITH, JOHN. The Burden of Amos. Amos, chaps. 1,2. Lxfository Times, 
November, 1899, pp. 83-8. 

VincENT, H. La Tour Méa, Neh. 3:1; 12:39. Revue bibligue, October, 1899, 
pp. 582-9. 

ConpaMIN, ALBERT. Etudes sur l’Ecclésiaste. Revue bibligue, October, 1899, 
PP- 493-509. 

Davipson, A. B. The Spirit of God in the Old Testament. LZxfository 
Times, October, 1899, pp. 21-4. 

Does the Old Testament contain material for a doctrine of the Spirit as distin- 
guished from a doctrine of God, or is the teaching as to the spirit of God merely an 
aspect of its teaching regarding God? Dr. Davidson finds it difficult to answer the 
question completely. His discussion leads to this conclusion: The spirit of God is 
always God. It is not an influence exerted by God at a point from which he is him- 
self distant. The spirit of God is God present and operative. No doubt it is often 
the visible effects or accompaniments of the operation that are spoken of, and a variety 
of figures is used to describe these. But the spirit is not a mere influence and some- 
thing less than God. In such passages as Isa., chap. 11, the spirit of the Lord in the 
Messiah is truly the Lord present in him. The spirit of the Lord is like the angel of 
the Lord, identical with the Lord and distinct from him. But while there are a great 
many passages in the Old Testament which might very well express the idea that the 
spirit is a distinct hypostasis or person, it might be disputed whether there are any 
which mzs¢ be so interpreted. Such words as Isa. 63: 10, 11, “ but they rebelled and 
grieved his holy spirit,” strongly suggest personality, but then compare Isa. 54:6. 
Other similar passages are Isa. 48:17; 63:14; Hag. 2:5, and many others. 

Baur, P. Gott als Vater im Alten Testament. TZheologische Studien und 
Kritiken, Heft 4, 1899, pp. 483-507. 

McCurpy, J. F. Method in the Biblical Study of the Monuments. /omz- 
letic Review, November, 1899, pp. 397-403. 

This is an article of unusual value for every student of Old Testament history. 
More helpful words on this subject have not been written. Much of the popular lit- 
erature on the subject is misleading, and dabbling in the subject without reliable 
information and a correct method will produce false results. Professor McCurdy first 
points out the fact that Egypt is not nearly so important for illustrations of the Bible 
as Assyria and Babylonia. The latter countries have furnished cuneiform inscriptions 
from which scholars have constructed a fairly complete and accurate history of the 
ancient East from about 4000 B. C. onward, including an oriental and biblical chronol- 
ogy. Even the history of Israel is to be largely reinterpreted in the light of direct and 
indirect references of the cuneiform records. Then he urges a careful geographical 
study, not only of Palestine, but also of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, with 
reference to the rise and progress of civilization, the spread of political power, the 
lines of conquest or of commercial enterprise, the dominating social and religious 
forces. And lastly, the master-key to the whole subject is a knowledge of the genius 
of the Semitic people, of their conceptions of the visible and the invisible world, their 
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practical temper, their religious disposition, their moral traits. No one can get this 

knowledge who is unacquainted with any of the Semitic languages; it is fundamental 

that one shall know the Old Testament in the original Hebrew. 

K6niG, Ep. Professor Margoliouth and the “Original Hebrew” of Ecclesi- 
asticus. Expository Times, August-November, 1899, pp. 512-16, 
564-6, 31-2, 69-74. 

Kavutzscu, E. Albert Socin. Zettschrift d. deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 
1899, pp. I-17. 

Professor Albert Socin, the great Old Testament and oriental scholar of Leip- 
zig, who died on June 24 of last year, was born in 1844, and his long, busy, useful 
life, with all its achievements, is here described and appreciatively estimated. A pic- 
ture of Dr. Socin accompanies the biographical sketch, 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


TayLor, W. C. The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899. Pp. vi-+-104. 2s. 6d., met. 

To the extensive literature which has grown up about this recently discovered 
fragment Dr. Taylor adds a brochure of much value, for it is in some sense a digest 
of opinion on the interpretation and significance of these “Sayings of Jesus.” Sug- 
gestive parallels also are indicated with the Egyptian gospel and other apocryphal 
gospels. He thinks that these logia may have come from the “ Gospel according to 
the Egyptians ;” or they may have been developed from sayings in the canonical 
gospels. 

RESKER, ROBERT R. Our Lord's Illustrations. Bzble Class Primers. New 
York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 136. $0.20, met. 

A great opportunity for an interesting and highly instructive book lies in the 
figurative language and the allusions to contemporary life which so richly characterize 
the words of Jesus. This little volume is the first attempt to treat the subject by itself 
and comprehensively. In a simple but effective way it explains his figures and allu- 
sions by a description of the customs and ideas from which these figures and allusions 
are drawn. We quite agree with the author when he says: “The Bible-class and 
Sunday-school teacher can hardly have a more profitable subject of study than our 
Lord’s method of teaching. Our Lord is the model teacher; and from the way in 
which he conveyed his lessons to the simple minds of those who were ‘children in 
understanding’ we may gain many hints how to deal with those who are children in 
age as well as mind” (p. 10). We commend this little book, which costs almost 
nothing, to the earnest consideration of everyone who wishes himself to understand, 
or to help others to understand, Jesus’ words. 

*GILBERT,G.H. The Revelation of Jesus: A Study of the Primary Sources 
of Christianity. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xi+ 375. 
$1.25, met. 

*ALEXANDER, Gross. The Son of Man: Studies in His Life and Teachings. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith, 1899. Pp. xiv-+380. $1. 

*WILLETT, H. L. Life and Teachings of Jesus. Bethany C. E. Reading 
Courses. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 163. $0.35, met 
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*ANTHONY, A. W. The Method of Jesus. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1899. Pp. 264. $1.25. 

*GopeT, F. The Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. Authorized English Translation. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1899. Pp. xii+272. 6s., med. 

WERNLE, P. Die synoptische Frage. Freiburg: Mohr, 1899. Pp. xii+ 
256. M. 4.50. 

AskwitH, E.H. The Epistle tothe Galatians: An Essay upon its Destination 
and Date. London: Macmillan & Co., 1899. Pp. xx-+153. 3s. 6d., med. 

This volume incorporates an earlier essay by the author upon “ The Locality of 

the Churches of Galatia.” The view is adopted that the epistle was addressed by 
Paul to the churches founded on his first missionary tour—the so-called South- 
Galatian view which of late has so rapidly won favor under Professor Ramsay’s 
arguments. He ably defends the identification of the visit to Jerusalem in Gal. 2: 1-10 
with that in Acts 15:1 ff., holding that this is quite independent of the question as to 
the destination of the letter. The date to which he assigns the writing of the Galatian 
epistle is a late one; he places it afer the Corinthian epistles, which, to be sure, 
was Lightfoot’s position for it, but on the North-Galatian hypothesis. While this 
may be possible enough, it does not commend itself as a probable combination with 
the South-Galatian view. On the whole, Mr. Askwith’s study of the date and 
destination of the epistle to the Galatians is one which deserves and will receive 
attention. 

ZOCKLER, O. Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1899. Pp.g9. M. 1.40. 

*WILLETT, H. L., and CAMPBELL, J. M. The Teachings of the Books: or, 
The Literary Structure and Spiritual Interpretation of the Books of 
the New Testament. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 337. $1.50. 


*FARRAR,F.W. Texts Explained : or, Helps to Understand the New Testa- 
ment. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1899. Pp. xxv-+ 356. $1.50. 


*VINCENT, M.R. A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
New Testament Handbooks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
Pp. xii+185. $0.75. 

STEVENS, W.A., and BuRTON, E.D. Harmony of the Gospels for Historical 
Study. Special Sunday-school edition. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1899. Pp. 245. $0.75; ten or more copies to one address, $0.50 each. 


The opportunity to study historically the life of Christ was never so good as it 
will be during the year 1900. The foundation of such a study should be a careful use 
of all the records of Jesus’ life as furnished in the four gospels. And the only prac- 
tical way to accomplish this is to use a “ Harmony of the Gospels,” which presents 
the gospel material properly arranged for historical study. It has been frequently 
said by competent judges that this “Harmony” by Professors Stevens and Burton is 
the best to be had for such purposes. And we are glad to announce that the book has 
been placed within the reach of all by this special half-price edition, which contains 
all and more matter than the regular edition. 
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‘FIELD, F. Notes on Translation of the New Testament: Being the Otium 
Norvicense (Pars Tertia) reproduced, with Address by the Author. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1899. Pp. xvii+268. 7s. 6d., #eZ. 


This volume is made up of notes on the interpretation of some important New 
Testament passages. These notes, suggested by the revision of the English version 
of the New Testament, were written by Dr. Frederick Field, and published in 1881, 
under the uninforming title of Otium Norvicense, Pars Tertia. We have now before 
us anew edition, with additional material, prepared by Mr. A. M. Knight. The work, 
although of a fragmentary character, is one of unusual scholarship, and will be of 
greater service than in its original dress. 


ARTICLES. 


PFLEIDERER, OTTO. Jesus’ Foreknowledge of His Sufferings and Death. 
New World, September, 1899, pp. 431-47. 

Professor Pfleiderer starts with Luke 22 : 36-38, a striking passage not found in 
the other gospels, and which he thinks must be understood in a literal sense. Jesus 
then had come to realize that he was in danger of assassination by his enemies, and 
he intended to defend himself; his disciples with arms would form a bodyguard for 
him. He had not anticipated that a large armed company would seize him, and so, 
after a feeble attempt, he gave up the plan of resistance (Luke 22:47-53). From this 
the argument proceeds with great vigor and confidence to show that Jesus had not at 
all intended to offer himself as a martyr when he went up to Jerusalem; on the con- 
trary, underestimating the hatred and influence of his enemies, he ardently hoped to 
conquer the hierarchy in its stronghold. And when he did not succeed in this, he 


felt his deepest expectations overthrown. Of his disappointment the agony in Geth- 
semane and the cry to God upon the cross were the expression. Consequently, as he 
had not intended or anticipated his death, all the foretellings of it and preparations 
for it which the gospels narrate are to be considered ex eventu. This is a reading of 
the history of Jesus which could only be accepted upon more substantial evidence 
than is here presented. Granted that commentators have not dealt fairly with the 
initial passage, all that is here alleged follows by no means necessarily. 


MENZIES, ALLEN. The Lord’s Supper: St. Mark or St. Paul? Zxfosttor, 
October, 1899, pp. 241-62. 

The writer makes a sincere effort to deal historically and fairly with the difficult 
problem whether Jesus himself established a memorial rite at his last meal with his 
disciples. He finds that the instituting clause, “ Do this in remembrance of me,’’ does 
not appear in the accounts of Mark (going back to Peter) and Matthew, nor in the 
text of Luke which Westcott and Hort regard as best substantiated; but that it arises 
in Paul’s account in 1 Cor. 11:23-25, and from there works its way into the later 
Lucan text. The conclusion, therefore, is drawn that Jesus did not use these words, 
and thus did not institute a rite (so Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, Spitta, and Weizsacker). The 
loaf and the cup were symbols freely chosen to convey a certain lesson, in parabolic 
form: the lesson that he willingly gave up his life (his body and his blood) for the 
good to be secured thereby to them and others; he welcomed death as the supreme 
opportunity of doing a service to those he loved. But the disciples came very early, by 
a natural process of thought, to regard’and to represent him as ordering the repetition 
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of these acts; their memory of and reverence for the Lord saw an ever-increasing mean- 
ing and a greater depth of pathos in this last act of Jesus, and there easily arose this 
rite in the church. No strictly fixed form of words was used in the observance of the 
rite, and the form of words given to it by the apostle Paul (1 Cor. 11: 23-25) presents 
the Pauline theological conception of Jesus’ blood asa propitiation through which 
believers should be justified, and the death of Jesus, therefore, as an expiatory sacrifice. 
Space does not here permit a criticism of Professor Menzies’ views. 

MUIRHEAD, L. A. The Name “Son of Man”’ and the Messianic Conscious- 

ness of Jesus. Lxfository Times, Nov.—Dec., 1899, pp. 62-5, 124. 

A vigorous controversy is in progress in Germany over the question whether 
Jesus used the term “the son of man” in a Messianic sense. It has been stoutly 
maintained by Wellhausen (variously, but latest in his Shézzen und Vorarbeiten, Heft 
6, p. 188) and by Lietzmann (in his Menschensohn, 1896) that the term as Jesus used 
it had no Messianic content. Against this view Professor Schmiedel, of Ziirich, some 
time ago wrote a trenchant paper in the Protestantische Monatshefte (July, 1898), of 
which Mr. Muirhead has here given us the substance. A further article, in reply to Well- 
hausen’s latest writing mentioned above, to Dalman, and to others, will be contributed 
by Professor Schmiedel to the December number of the same journal. The discussion 
is an interesting one, and has no small importance for New Testament interpretation. 
All agree in the philological finding that dar-mash, the Aramaic original of the phrase 
“son of man,” means simply man, and that some of the Aramaic dialects could 
express the idea man in no other way than by the use of dar-nash. 

FALCONER, R. A. The Future of the Kingdom. Zxfositor, November, 
1899, pp- 339-50. 

Jesus’ main interest was not as to the distant future, but as to the immediate 
future of the band of disciples whom he was leaving to carry forward his work. The 
former could be left to the work of the Spirit; the latter he wished to make adequate 
preparation for. The time when Jerusalem should fall would be the most difficult for 
the disciples to pass through, and he would warn them against the temptations which 
that time would bring. He did not connect his second coming with the fall of Jeru- 
salem, but looked forward to a long future for this earth. As to the apocalyptic 
language, he was speaking in figures to orientals, and we must give a spiritual inter- 
pretation to the imagery which he borrowed from the Old Testament. 

BEYSCHLAG, W. Die neueste Zurechtlegung der Auferstehungsberichte. 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 1899, pp. 507-39. 

This is an extended and careful reply from the conservative school to the radical 
treatment given the narratives of Christ’s resurrection in the recent work by Rohrbach, 
entitled Die Berichte tiber die Auferstehung Jesu Christi (Berlin, 1898). Dr. Beyschlag 
understands that Rohrbach in his views represents Harnack, to whose school he 
belongs. These views he believes to be very different from those which the New 
Testament itself has as to the resurrection of Christ. It is impossible in a few words 
to indicate the positions of the one and the opposing arguments of the other. The 
article, however, may be commended as a scholarly defense of current conceptions of 
the resurrection narratives in the New Testament. 


EpGar, R. M. The Ordination of Messiah. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, October, 1889, pp. 599-605. 
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KiNG, JoHN M. The Fatherhood of God, according to Christ. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, October, 1899, pp. 589-98. 

WARFIELD, B. B. Late Discussions of Kenosis. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, October, 1899, pp. 700-725. 

RACKHAM, R. B. The Acts of the Apostles: A Plea for an Early Date, 
Journal of Theological Studies, October, 1899, pp. 76-87. 

The effort is made in this article to show that the book of Acts, as it now stands, 
was written at about the end of the two-years’ imprisonment of Paul at Rome men- 
tioned in Acts 28:30. The main argument is the silence of the book as to Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom, which cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other ground than that it was 
concluded before that event. A subordinate argument is that a note of joy and an 
air of peace pervade the whole book; but this would have been impossible after the 
martyrdom of two apostles, Paul and Peter, and the persecutions which began under 
Nero. The apparent discrepancies between the Acts and the Pauline epistles are best 
explained on the view that Paul’s letters were not yet in general circulation. And, 
lastly, the condition of the text of Acts seems to indicate that Luke never gave it the 
finishing touches ; this interruption was brought about by the outbreak of the Nero- 
nian persecution. Mr. Rackham, therefore, concludes that the Acts is the work of one, 
probably Luke, who was writing at Rome about 60 A. D. by the side of Paul in his 
imprisonment. 

‘Cross, J. A. The Acts of the Apostles: A Criticism of Lightfoot and Head- 
lam. Journal of Theological Studies, October, 1899, pp. 64-75. 

The introductory article on the book of Acts in the second edition of Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary was by the late Bishop Lightfoot, and the corresponding article in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary is by Mr. A.C. Headlam. Mr. Cross subjects both of 
these articles to a searching examination, in which he finds that the latter yields more 
than the former to the results of criticism, but that neither of them can be accepted as 
fully meeting the objections which have been made to the accuracy of the author of 
the Acts as a historical writer. The historical difficulties in the early chapters of the 
work are passed by. The differences between the Acts account of Paul’s visits to 
Jerusalem and that which the apostle himself gives in his Galatian epistle are not sat- 
isfactorily dealt with. Acts, chap. 15, and Gal. 2: I-10 are to be identified, and yet 
both accounts cannot be regarded as accurate. The difficulty of Gal. 2: 11-21 is not 
seriously dealt with. The miracles of Acts are not adequately dealt with, nor the minor 
discrepancies anderrors. A strong conservative bias restrains the authors — Mr. Head- 
lam less than Bishop Lightfoot —in writing about the Acts speeches. But though 
the writer of Acts may not be a model of accuracy, or may not have understood the 
art of writing history as we understand it now, his work will still remain our most valu- 
able source of information for the history of the apostolic aye. 

BARTLET, VERNON. Some Points in Pauline History and Chronology. 
Expositor, October, 1899, pp. 263-80. 

The results reached in this long discussion are: (1) the visit of Paul to Jerusa- 
lem described in Gal. 2: 1-10 preceded the visit recorded in Acts 11:30; 12:25, and 
fell, therefore, in 43-46 A. D., a visit which Acts does not mention; (2) Paul’s con- 
version, thirteen years before this (Gal. 2: 1), was 30-33 A. D.; (3) the Galatians were the 
converts of Paul’s first missionary journey, and had been visited by Paul but once 
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when he wrote his letter to them; (4) the epistle to the Galatians was written in 48- 
so A. D., while Paul was at Antioch after his first journey and before the Jerusalem 
conference, being therefore the earliest of Paul’s extant letters. With regard to this 
reconstruction of events and dates, it may be said that it is an opportune time to 
advance new theories in this problem of the apostolic age, and Mr. Bartlet’s theory 
deserves careful consideration. 


Ramsay, W.M. The Philippians and their Magistrates. Journad of Theo- 
logical Studies, October, 1899, pp. 114-17. 

The title @cAcwwyjow which Paul uses is a technical and un-Greek rendering of 
the city name, for which the literary Greek would be :Acrreis or Pikerrnvol; this is 
one evidence of Paul’s preference for technical Latin forms to indicate Roman admin- 
istrative ideas. As to the title of the magistrates in Philippi (Acts 16: 19-22), he thinks. 
it probable that they were duo vires, called in courtesy fraetores; that Luke used 
orparnyol as the regular Greek translation of fraefores; that at his first mention of 
the magistrates he hesitated between the general term &pxovres and the technical term 
orparnyol, but wrote both, then chose the second, and afterward kept to it; and that 
the rejected term dpxovres has been preserved owing to the book not having received 
the finishing touches. 

FEINE, P. Ephesians 2:14-16. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 
1899, pp. 540-75. 

Christ is, throughout the passage, what his person includes within itself, viz., 
Christendom’s peace with God. Christ has brought Jews and Gentiles into a spiritual 
unity, and has broken down “the middle wall of partition” between them and God. 
This he accomplished by the destruction of his flesh, thereby at the same time abol- 
ishing the Jewish statutory law as no longer binding upon men. By the abolition of 
this law he became peacemaker between the two generic persons (Jews and Gentiles) 
of his person (Christendom), thus making them into one newman. He also reconciled 
them both to God through his death on the cross, since he put to death the enmity 
against God in his person (Christendom). 

FeINE, P. Der Ursprung der Siinde nach Paulus. Neue kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, Heft 10, 1899, pp. 771-95. 

In Rom. 5: 12-21, the writer says, it is plainly stated that sin became operative 
in Adam through a sentence of God upon him and his descendants. So unitary does 
Paul conceive humanity that men of the present share in the sins of men of the past.. 
Men are thus no longer free, but in their evil condition are under the wrath of God. 
Sin is located in the “flesh,” but not zaherenily so; it is an accident. Sin is viewed 
objectively as a principle laying hold upon man and taking him captive. In order to 
maintain throughout this point of view for Paul, the writer is forced to interpret the 
“TI” of Rom. 7: 7-25 as generic, the race speaking through Paul. He finds no trace 
in Paul of any system of dualistic philosophy, such as has been maintained by Baur 
and Holsten. 


Woops, F.C. The Idea of Salvation, as Presented in the New Testament. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1899, pp. 701-16. 

WILtiams, E. F. Is Paul a Competent Witness? Bibliotheca Sacra, Octo- 
ber, 1899, pp. 657-72. 
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CarR, ARTHUR. Love and Righteousness: A Study on the Influence of 
Christianity on Language. LZxfositor, November, 1899, pp. 321-30. 


WIESINGER, A. Der Gedankengang des ersten Johannesbriefes. Zheo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 1899, pp. 575-81. 

The writer finds the ultimate purpose of the first epistle of John in 5:21. The 
“idols” are the false teachings of the Gnostic Christians who had already left the 
church (2:19). They denied that Jesus came “in the flesh.” The epistle is thus an 
apology for the Christian faith, and its date must fall near the close of the apostolic age. 
FARRAR, F. W. The Church, Eph. 1:23. xfosttory Times, October, 

1899, pp- 33-8. 

An excellent exposition of the conception of the church universal. Dr. Farrar 
writes from within the established Church of England, and confesses his love and devo- 
tion to this body. But he recognizes that the Church of England is “ but one separate 
star in the vast burning constellation of the true church.” So far as he is trying to be 
a true Christian, everyone is a member of the church of Christ, whether Romanist, 
Quaker, Baptist, Independent, Wesleyan, or Presbyterian; everyone is a faithful 
branch in that vine, a living stone in that heavenly temple, a living member in that 
body of which Christ is the head. We welcome in these words of Dean Farrar a recog- 
nition of some facts whose significance and influence, even after several hundred years, 
are still in their infancy. 


WriGut, G. F. Textual Criticism and Scriptural Authority.  Aomiletic 
Review, November, 1899, pp. 387-93. 

Dr. Wright thinks that there are signs of waning interest in “some centers of 
Christian learning” for the textual criticism of the New Testament, and thinks it is 
due to a waning belief in the inspiration and importance of the book itself. We had 
not observed this alleged decline of interest; on the contrary, there never was as 
much interest as there is today in textual criticism, and this interest is growing 
rapidly. Critical texts are one of the leading features of our day; many times more 
good scholars are working in this field than ever before. All recent commentaries 
on both the Old and New Testament books make vastly more of the textual problems 
than any preceding commentaries had done; excellent popular books on the subject, 
such as Schaff’s Companion to the Greek Testament and Revised Version, Kenyon’s 
Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, and Warfield’s Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (to which may now be added Vincent’s History of Textual Criticism), have 
been extensively read by the people ; all this interest in the Revised Version, in its 
various editions, is a signal interest in the textual criticism of the New Testament. 
Dr. Wright has entirely mistaken the present condition of things. We note, also, 
that after opening his paper with the statement that Tischendorf and Tregelles were 
“the two ablest and most influential critics of the text of the New Testament which 
the last half-century has produced,” he does not again refer to their work, but quotes 
at length from the work of Westcott and Hort as the authoritative treatment of the 
subject (which, in fact, it is). 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 
*CHEYNE, T.K.,and BLAcK, J.S. Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I. To be com- 
pleted in four volumes, within two years. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1899. Pp. xxviii+572. Cloth, $5; leather, $7.50. 
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Bruce, A. B. The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern 
Thought. [Gifford Lectures for 1898.] Pp. viii + 431. $2. 

This volume is a last bequest to students of theology and ethics by the lamented 
Glasgow professor. It has all his charm of style and clearness of thought. The 
thinkers of the ancient world taken for illustration of the course of thought on a moral 
order are Buddha, Zoroaster, the Greek tragedians, the Stoics, the Hebrew prophet, the 
author of Job, and Jesus Christ. In modern times the optimism of Browning and modern 
dualism in its various aspects are considered. While we cannot regard this as among 
the best of Dr. Bruce’s works, owing to its evident lack of first-rate knowledge in the 
discussion of the ancient thinkers, and its omission of much of modern thought 
which might legitimately claim a place in such a treatment, we admire the candid 
mind, the serious temper, and the Christian spirit, full of hope and cheer, which 
permeate the book and give it real and permanent value as a contribution to the vin- 
dication of the Christian ideal. 


*MATHEWS, SHAILER. A History of New Testament Times in Palestine. 
175 B.C.—7o0 A. D. New Testament Handbooks. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xi+ 218. $0.75. 


*STEWART, R. L. The Land of Israel: A Text-Book on the Physical and 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, with maps. Chicago: F. 
H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 352. $1.50. 


*THOMAS, MARGARET. Two Years in Palestine and Syria. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xiv-+ 343. $5. 


*WILSON, S. L. The Theology of Modern Literature. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 446. $3. 


CLARKE, W. N. Can I Believe in God the Father? New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 215. $1. 
Dr. Clarke again speaks to the public, which now receives with deep interest 
what he has to say on theological problems. The present work contains a series of 
lectures delivered to the Harvard Summer School last season. They deal with the 
being of God, divine personality, the relation between God and man, and the moral 
effect of the doctrine of God. The author has given us a valuable, practical treat- 
ment of the subject. 


*GARVIE, A. E. The Ritschlian Theology, Critical and Constructive: An 
Exposition and an Estimate. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. Pp. 
xxvii-+ 400. gs. 


MasiE, H. W. The Life of the Spirit. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1899. Pp. 361. $1.25. 

It goes without saying that this volume has the literary excellences of clearness 
and simplicity, but it is also true that it has virility and grace of thought. So far 
from being homilies, these short chapters are unprofessional, helpful meditations on 
matters of deepest religious and moral significance. They are especially to be 
recommended to that growing body of thoughtful men and women who, though 
restive under a formal orthodoxy, are yet evangelical in heait and sympathy. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


ARTICLES. 
BERNARD, J. H. The Evidential Value of Miracle. LZxfosttor, November, 
1899, pp. 331-9. 

The English theology of the eighteenth century held miracles to be the principal 
credential of Christ, and the main body of Christian apologetics was directed to their 
defense, as though our belief in the fatherhood of God and our hope of eternal life 
had no other foundation. This was a false position, and in the reaction from it Dr. 
Bernard thinks we are liable to lose the real value of the miracles. He thinks that 
quite possibly the miracles of the gospel may be all susceptible of what we call 
“natural” explanation, for he whose work they were is himself the author of nature 
and the source of its teeming life. But, at any rate, they are not to be explained away. 
He admits, too, that the evidential value of the miracles is not now what it was in the 
first century, but rightly holds that they may be to the earnest seeker after spiritual 
rest an evidence of the pitying grace and power of the Master. Nevertheless, the 
strongest faith seeks no sign, for Jesus said to Thomas: “ Blessed are they who have 
not seen and yet have believed.” 

PATERSON, W. M. The Fools of the Bible. Zxfosttory Times, October, 
1899, pp. 13-16. 

An interesting and helpful study of the kinds of persons to whom the biblicab 
writers apply this epithet. As used in the Proverbs, the fool is the man who is weak 
in intellect and will, lacking in self-control, filled with self-conceit, and incorrigible. 
The fool of the Psalms is distinguished by his wickedness. The term is applied by 
Jesus to those who lack spiritual interest and insight, and are indifferent to their own 
best good. Paul uses the term ironically of Christians, probably accepting the epithet. 
flung at them by the unbelieving Gentiles. 

Buiss, F. J. Second Report on the Excavations at Tell-es-Safi. Pal. Exp. 
Fund Quarterly Statement, October, 1899, pp. 317-33. 

The work progressed nicely until the middle of July, when it was interrupted by 
the summer heat. One important discovery in the hill, eighteen feet below the surface, 
is a small temple of pre-Israelite date, inclosing three standing-stones. Good photo- 
graphs show these stones and the surrounding walls. Large quantities of pottery and 
various objects in stone, iron, bronze, and bone have been unearthed, as previously 
reported (see BIBLICAL WORLD, December, 1899). Many images and statuettes of 
different periods are found abundantly illustrated. The work on Tell-es-Safi has not 
yet been completed. 

ConDER, C. R. Palestine Exploration. Homiletic Review, October, 1899, 
Pp. 291-9. 

The article presents an interesting résumé of the more important discoveries of 
recent years in Palestine, and Dr. Conder expresses some individual opinions on 
disputed points. He thinks that the oldest remains in Syria are Hittite remains, and 
that the Hittites were not of Semitic race, but resembled the early Mongols of Chal- 
dea, and that their language was not Semitic. Also that the geographical accuracy 
of the book of Joshua indicates that the geographic chapters were written earlier than 
the time of Isaiah. With regard to the site of Calvary, Dr. Conder thinks that the 
traditional site now marked by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was within the wall 
in Jesus’ day, and therefore he adopts the Jeremiah’s Grotto site, outside the Damascus. 
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Gate to the north; but he disagrees with the Gordon identification of the tomb, finding 

no tomb at present which is likely to have been that in which Jesus’ body was laid. 

He identifies Sychar of John 4:5 with the modern ’Askar, finds the Aenon near to 

Salim of John 3:23 on the stream dividing Judea from Samaria, and locates the bap- 

tism of Jesus at ’Adérah, the chief Jordan ford lying northeast of Beisan. 

WARREN, CHARLES. Ancient Standards of Measure inthe East. Pal. Exfi. 
Fund Quarterly Statement, July—October, 1899, pp. 218-68, 357-71. 

Briccs, C. A. The Scientific Study of Holy Scripture. /ndependent, 
November 30, December 7, 1899, pp. 3206-10, 3270-74. 

CoLestock, H. T. Substitution a Stage in Theological Thought. Mew 
World, September, 1899, pp. 484-96. 

RovvikER, Dr. Gébal-Biblos: La Nécropole phénicienne. Revue bidligue, 
October, 1899, pp. 553-65. 

Jouns, C.H. W. Did the Assyrians Coin Money? £xfositor, November, 
1899, pp- 389-400. 

It has been customary to say that they did not, on the authority of Herodotus 

{i, 94), who says that the Lydians were the first to use coins, and in the entire absence 

of any Assyrian coins. Mr. Johns questions, however, whether this is the necessary 

interpretation of Herodotus’ statement, and argues that the fact of our having dis- 

covered no Assyrian coins is far from proof that they had none, inasmuch as valuable 

metals would not escape the plunderers of ancient times. While the evidence is 

strong to show that they used separate pieces of metal of uniform weight as money, 

the test is whether this metal passed as money by weight or by the piece; if the 

former, it was bullion; if the latter, it was coined money. Mr. Johns thinks we may 

await with considerable confidence the discovery of a real Assyrian coin. 

DENNEY, JAMES. The Theological Work of Dr. A. B. Bruce. London 
Quarterly Review, October, 1899. 

CLow, W.M. Alexander Balmain Bruce. LZxfository Times, October, 1899, 


pp. 8-11. 


